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CUSTOMERIZE  U  P  CLOSE 

Unisys  did  more  than  help  Signet  Bank 
build  a  better  check  clearing  process. 

We  helped  them  build  a  better 
relationship  with  USF&G  Insurance. 


When  Signet  Bank  installed  the 
Unisys  Infolmage  check  imaging  solu¬ 
tion,  it  didn’t  take  them  long  to  cut 
costs,  boost  efficiency  and  speed  the 
check  clearing  process.  But  thanks  to 
our  CUSTOMERIZE  initiative,  Signet 
got  even  more. 

CUSTOMERIZE  is  all  about  help¬ 
ing  companies  apply  information  solu¬ 
tions  to  serve  customers  better.  That’s 
why  Unisys  consultants  and  banking 
experts  focused  on  understanding 
Signet’s  business-so  we  could  help 
them  shift  their  perspective  on  delivering 


customer  service.  The  result  was  a  new 
way  for  Signet  to  improve  service  and 
even  generate  a  new  source  of  revenue. 

Signet  approached  one  of  their 
most  valued  clients,  USF&G-a  premier 
insurance  company  also  dedicated  to 
superior  service.  When  Signet  described 
an  idea  for  image-based  check  accep¬ 
tance,  USF&G  listened. 

Signet  now  delivers  check  images 
to  USF&G  over  phone  lines  the  day  of 

UNiSYS 


receipt.  As  a  result,  USF&G  improved 
the  efficiency  of  check  acceptance  and 
made  the  claims  process  faster. 

CUSTOMERIZE  is  one  example  of 
what  Unisys  means  by  information 
management-using  information  as  an 
asset  to  make  an  enterprise  more  com¬ 
petitive  and  responsive.  For  Signet, 
it  resulted  in  a  stronger  bond  with 
a  key  customer.  To  receive  a  copy  of 
"Customerize  for  Growth  and  Profit¬ 
ability,”  reach  us  on  the  Internet 
at  http://www.unisys.com/adv 
or  call  1-800-874-8647,  ext.  24. 


The  Information  Management  Company 


The  World's  Leading  Manufacturing  Software  Can 
Help  Ydu  Create  Your  Own  Industrial  Revolution. 


What  would  you  do  with  manufacturing  software  that  could  commu¬ 
nicate  real-time  changes  in  volumes  and  product  mix  to  plants  all  over 
the  world?  Or  switch  from  one  form  of  manufacturing  to  another, 
depending  on  changes  in  the  market? 

You’d  start  a  revolution.  And  Customer  Focused  Manufacturing 
(CFM),  created  by  Computer  Associates,  would  help  lead  the  way  A 
“blueprint"  for  enterprise  manufacturing  solutions,  CFM  lets  you  build 
closer  relationships  with  the  lifeblood  of  your  business:  your  customers. 

Because  with  CFM,  you’re  involved  in  an  ongoing  dialogue  with 
your  entire  supply  chain.  So  you  know  exactly  what  can  be  delivered 
and  when  the  delivery  can  take  place. 

And  with  CFM,  a  full  range  of  multi-platform  solutions  helps  you 
respond  to  customer  demands  both  quickly  and  profitably 

For  instance,  CA-PRMS’  gives  you  the  flexibility  to  easily  meet 
your  co-existent  manufacturing  needs  with  support  for  discrete, 
process  and  repetitive  manufacturing. 

CA-KBM™  incorporates  and  automates  people-based  product 
knowledge  and  dimensionally  engineered-to-order  configuration 


where  it’s  needed  most:  throughout  the  entire  supply  chain. 

CA-MAN MAN /X®  gives  you  the  power  to  manage  entire  product 
life  cycles  -  from  engineering  design  to  mass  production  -  with 
real-time  planning. 

CA-MANMAN®gives  you  immediate  access  to  timely  information 
and  the  ability  to  share  that  information  across  all  manufacturing  areas. 

CA-CAS®  is  an  enterprise-wide  manufacturing  and  financial  man¬ 
agement  system  that  decentralizes  decision-making  by  delivering 
critical  customer-based  information  right  to  your  users. 

CA-Warehouse  BOSS™  is  a  comprehensive  warehouse  manage¬ 
ment  system  that  improves  customer  service  by  cutting  order  cycle 
times  and  increasing  shipping  accuracy 

For  More  Information  On  CFM, 

Please  Call  1-800-225-5224,  Dept.  16101. 

So  phone  today  And  get  a  closer  look  at 
how  Customer  Focused  Manufacturing  can 
revolutionize  your  world. 


(Computer' 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


Customer  Focused  Manufacturing  Software 

CA-PRMS  CA-KBM  CA-MANMAN  X  CA-MANMAH  CA-CAS  CA-Warehouse  BOSS 

©  1994  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc..  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  other  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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Airport  ’95 

Far  from  the  buzz  of  Denver,  airports  like  Houston’s  IAH 
are  setting  a  course  for  unspectacular  but 
effective  IT  that  gets  the  job  done  without 
busting  the  budget.  By  Tracy  Mayor 
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INSIGHTS:  A  NEW  TWIST 

The  Helix  methodology  for  improving  mission-critical  work- 
flows  can  help  companies  solve  business  problems  while 
raising  the  status  of  IS.  By  Michael  R.  Wood 
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FINANCIAL  SYSTEMS 


Global  Market  Scents 

Emerging  markets  now  account  for  almost  half  of  Avon’s 
pretax  profits.  But  the  company’s  ability  to  thrive  in  these 
untested  markets  depends  on  having  excellent  manage¬ 
ment,  analysis  and  reporting  tools.  That’s  where  its  globally 
integrated  financial  strategy  comes  in.  By  Peter  Fabris 
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PHARMACEUTICALS 


Modern  Medicine 

With  changes  sweeping  the  health-care  industry, 
pharmaceutical  companies  are  struggling  to  maintain  • 
healthy  profits.  And  IT  may  very  well  be  the  spoonful 
of  sugar  that  helps  the  medicine  go  down.  By  E.B.  Baatz  O  R 
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Think  Compaq  can  beat 


HP  PCs 

for  network-ready  features  and  prices? 
Prepare  to  have  that  idea 

shattered. 


You  should  ask  what  Compaq 
means  by  ‘network-ready.’  For 
instance,  are  their  PCs  easiest 
to  set  up  in  multivendor  net¬ 
works?  Is  their  management 
solution  industry-standard  - 
and  can  it  manage  all  brands 
of  PCs,  not  just 
their  own?  Are 
all  management 
features  avail¬ 
able  under  Windows  3.1?  Are 
they  free?  In  HP’s  case,  the 
answers  are  all  yes. 


In  addition,  HP  ranked  best 
overall  among  desktop  per¬ 
sonal  PC  users  in  the  1994 
J.D.  Power  and  Associates 
Customer  Satisfaction  Study.1 

So  call  1-800-322-HPPC,  Ext. 
9398, t  for  more  information 
and  the  name  of  your  nearest 
HP  dealer.  We’re  more  network- 
ready  than  anyone. 

HEWLETT® 
PACKARD 


s 


Mn  Canada,  call  1-800-387-3867.  "Average  U.S.  street  price  for  Pentium®  processor-based  HP  Vectra  XM3  5/75  PC  (pn  D3481A).  Monitor  not  included.  All  HP  Vectra  PCs  come  with  MS-DOS®  6.2  and  MS  Windows  for 
respondents.  MS-DOS  is  a  U.S.  registered  trademark  and  Windows  is  a  U.S.  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Pentium  and  the  Intel  Inside  logo  are  U.S.  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation. 


Workgroups  3.1 1  preinstalled,  HP  mouse  and  keyboard.  ’Source  1994  J.D.  Power  and  Associates  PC  Customer  Satisfaction  Study.SM  Study  conducted  amonq  business  users  and  based  on  1,528  user 
©1995  Hewlett-Packard  Company  PPG423 
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WEBMASTER:  HOLD  ONTO  THAT  TURF 

The  battle  for  control  of  the  company’s  Web  site  has  begun, 
and  IS  organizations  that  don’t  make  themselves  indispens¬ 
able  fast  risk  being  pushed  to  the  sidelines. 
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No  longer  willing  to  expand  their  organizations  one  room  at 
a  time,  IS  managers  are  becoming  “do-it-yourselfers”  with 
tools  that  streamline  and  document  critical  applications. 

By  Alan  R.  Earls 
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REPORTER'S  NOTEBOOK:  A  CONTINENTAL  CONFERENCE 


Judging  by  the  experiences  they  shared  at  a  meeting  in 
Brussels,  European  IS  executives  aren’t  so  different  after  all. 


By  Richard  Pastore 
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Enterprise-wide  database  reporting. 


Nailed. 


Impromptu 


I 


2 
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Introducing  Impromptu  3.0. 

Need  to  put  the  best  database 
reporting  in  the  industry  on 
every  desk  in  your  enterprise? 
Consider  it  done. 

Impromptu®  3.0  defines  a  new  era  in  end-user 
reporting.  We’ve  changed  the  rules.  And  developed  a 
tool  that  takes  unprecedented,  “self-service”  database 
query  and  reporting  to  all  your  users.  Whether  you 
have  1,000.  Or  just  one. 

Give  business  intelligence  to  all  your  users. 

Everyone  wins  with  Impromptu.  A  true  object-oriented 
architecture  and  inheritance-based  administration 
make  deployment  fast  and  management  simple.  You 
control  the  balance  between  client  and  server  process¬ 
ing,  so  it’s  easy  on  your  network. 

Users  love  the  intuitive  Windows™  interface,  along 
with  complete  OLE  integration  and  dozens  of 
ReportWise™  templates  for  creating  instant  ad  hoc 
reports  -  all  without  knowing  a  word  of  SQL.  And 


every  copy  includes  native  support  for  20  popular 
server  and  PC  databases  as  well  as  ODBC. 

Call  for  a  free  Visual  Tour  and  big  savings. 

Call  1-800-426-4667,  ext.  2070  today.  We’ll  rush  you 
our  free  Visual  Tour  that  shows  you  how  Impromptu 
3.0  can  impact  your  organization  in  days,  with 
maximum  user  acceptance.  Plus  we’ll  tell  you  about 
special  pricing  on  multiple-copy  purchases. 

Call  now.  And  see  Impromptu  -  the  only  database 
reporting  tool  that  delivers  business  intelligence  to 
everyone  in  the  enterprise.  End  of  story. 


Impromptu  3.0  visual  Tour. 


1-800-426-4667,  ext.  2070 


Tools  that  build  business™ 


LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


A  tidal  wave  of  change  is  buffeting  the  U.S. 
pharmaceutical  industry.  Much  of  this  change 
is  being  brought  about  by  market  and  govern¬ 
mental  forces,  but  technological  innovation  is 
a  key,  as  well. 

Several  factors  are  driving  this  change.  Of 
greatest  significance,  the  traditional  customer 
base  of  individual  doctors  is  being  supplanted 
by  big,  powerful  buying  groups.  Simultane¬ 
ously,  manufacturers’  costs  are  soaring  (R&D 
investments  in  the  pharmaceutical  business 
double  every  five  years,  for  example),  but 
pressure  from  the  buying  groups  and  jaw¬ 
boning  by  the  Clinton  administration  are  hold¬ 
ing  down  price  increases.  Meanwhile,  market 
conditions  are  increasingly  uncertain,  while  competition  from  generic 
drug  makers  is  intensifying.  On  top  of  it  all,  the  industry’s  information 
infrastructure  is  shifting. 

This  is  a  world-class  American  business  in  sharp  transition.  Phar¬ 
maceutical  manufacturers  have  undergone  more  change  in  just  the 
last  three  years  than  in  the  previous  25.  That’s  why  Senior  Writer 
Elizabeth  Baatz  chose  to  zero  in  on  the  pharmaceutical  industry  as 
part  of  our  ongoing  Preparing  for  Change  series.  (See  Page  66.) 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  flux,  drug  companies  are  not  sitting  still.  One 
marketing  technique  they  have  adopted  is  called  “disease  manage¬ 
ment.”  Disease  management  requires  the  collection  of  massive 
amounts  of  patient  data  to  track  the  progress  of  diseases,  the  costs  of 
treating  them  and  the  long-term  effectiveness  of  drug  therapies.  The 
goal  is  to  ensure  that  a  manufacturer’s  products  make  it  onto  the  pre¬ 
ferred  drug  list  of  the  big  buying  groups. 

In  a  frenzy  of  industry  consolidation,  drug  companies  last  year 
either  bought  or  began  to  build  comprehensive  disease-outcome  and 
patient-cost  databases.  Eli  Lilly  and  Co.  now  has  a  patient  database  of 
55  million  names.  Tapping  into  them,  CIO  Tom  Trainer  will  soon  roll 
out  new  data  warehouses  and  mine  for  innovative  data  applications. 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  rapidly  changing  relationships  in  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  business.  Information  executives  could  learn  much  from  their 
colleagues  in  an  industry  where  government,  market  and  technologi¬ 
cal  forces  are  colliding. 
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Your  Competitors 
Have  MoreTimeThan 
You  DoTo  Create, 
Improve  And 
Sell  Their  Products. 

They  Don’t  Have 
Better  People. 

Just  Better  Data  Storage. 


You  might  think  that  data  storage  is  a  box  that  sits  and 
collects  data  from  your  computers.  But  at  EMC,  we  offer 
a  new  breed  of  data  storage  solutions  that  does  just  about 
everything  but  sit. 

They  move  information  into  your  customers’  and 
employees’  hands  faster  than  any  other  storage  mmmm 
system,  while  keeping  that  information  secure. 

Call  us  for  a  free  brochure  on  how  your  company  can  get  more  out  of  storage. 

COMPETITIVENESS  IS  IMPROVED  BY  A  FACTOR  OF  EMC2 

THE  STORAGE  ARCHITECTS 


Which  gets  your  products  to 
market  faster.  Your  customers 
served  faster.  And  your  com¬ 
pany  rich  faster. 

Call  1-800-424-EMC2  ext.  143.  You’ll  discover 
that  with  EMC,  data  storage  is  no  longer  a 
passive  receptacle.  It’s  a  competitive  weapon. 


EMC,  the  EMC  logo  and  THE  STORAGE  ARCHITECTS  are  trademarks  of  EMC  Corporation.  ©1995  EMC  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Outside  the  U.S.call  (508)435-1000  ext.8193. 


Now  that  you  know  your  goal, 
we  introduce  the  way  to  achieve  it. 


Today’s  marketplace  doesn’t  accept  excuses. 

If  your  information  systems  can’t  quickly  adapt 
to  your  customers’  changing  needs,  you  could 
be  history. 

In  this  demanding  environment,  the  stakes 
are  too  high  to  risk  your  company’s  future  on 
underpowered,  unproven  solutions  that  promise  more  than  they  can  deliver. 

That’s  why  we  developed  Composer  by  IEF.™  Composer  is  a  suite  of  application  development 
software  backed  by  a  successful  9-year  track  record  and  over  1,100  of  the  most  prestigious  busi¬ 
nesses  and  government  agencies  in  the  world. 

No  longer  must  your  business  be  forced  to  choose  between  applications  that  are  powerful,  and 
those  that  are  easy  to  use.  With  Composer  by  IEF,  you  can  build  quickly,  and  expand  easily.  On  every¬ 
thing  from  simple  remote  data  access  client/server  systems  to  more  complex  distributed  process 
systems.  In  fact,  Composer  is  unsurpassed  in  both  application  and  development  scalability. 

Once  the  requirements  of  your  business  change,  it  is  crucial  that  your  information  systems 
quickly  adapt.  You  can’t  afford  to  be  constrained  by  multiple  platforms/databases,  operating 


Composer  by  IEF  and  “Extending  Your  Reach”  are  trademarks  of  Texas  Instruments.  ©  1995  TI. 


systems  and  languages.  And  with  Composer,  you 
don’t  have  to  be. 

Instead,  your  developers  can  focus  on  your 
business  problems  rather  than  on  complex  tech¬ 
nologies  and  methodologies.  Because  Composer  by 
IEF  allows  them  to  build  and  deploy  applications 
without  being  technology  experts. 

Think  of  the  money  saved  by  not  having  to 
retrain  your  staff.  Think  of  the  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  you  won’t  have  to  make  for  new  tools  for 
growing  technologies. 

Judges  were  recently  so  impressed  with  Composer  by  IEF,  they  gave  Texas  Instruments  and 
Travelers  Insurance  the  DB/EXPO  ’94  RealWare  Award  for  “Client/Server  Computing  in  Support 
for  Mission-Critical  Business  Opportunities!’ 

The  excitement  of  Composer  by  IEF  is  captured  in  a  white  paper  about  enabling  business 
change  through  information  technology.  A  copy  is  yours  when  you  call  our  global  network  of  sales 
and  support  offices  at  1-800-838-1843,  ext.  2300. 


Still  haven’t  heard 
about  Composer  by  IEF? 

Your  competitors  have. 

“ Composer  by  IEF  is  very  exciting.  We  have 
converted  models,  converted  code  and  have  not 
had  any  problems.  We  have  been  having  a  great 
time  with  all  the  new  features .”  -  PSI  Energy 

“ Composer  by  IEF  will  save  the  enterprise  time 
and  money  ”  -  State  of  Missouri 

“TI provided  a  tool  and  methodology  which 
allowed  us  to  keep  IS  resources  firmly 
committed  to  business  issues  as  opposed  to 
the  technical  complexities  of  developing  a 
client/server  application .”  -Travelers  Insurance 


EXTENDING  YOUR  REACH™ 
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It  seems  everyone,  from  the  very  reputable 
to  the  less  than  scrupulous,  has  been  post¬ 
ing  Internet  “cool  sites”  and  “hot  lists.” 
Well,  now  it’s  my  turn.  If  nothing  else,  my 
listing  will  be  successful  at  revealing  my 
more  personal,  as  well  as  my  professional, 
interests: 

■  If  you  are  an  aficionado  of  classic  cartoon 
and  comic  book  art,  check  out  Australia’s 
Cartoon  Heaven  at  http://symphony.ucc.ie/ 
~ niall/cheaven.html . 

■  Interested  in  gemstones?  There  are  two 
facsinating  sites:  http://www.primenet.com/ 
—rgenis/homepagetwo.html  and  http:/ /mineral. 
galleries.com/minerals/Gemstone/Class.html. 

■  Once  in  a  while  I  like  to  play  a  game  of  chance.  A  blackjack  dealer 
can  be  found  at  http://www.ua.com/blackjack/bj.html.  And  the  beauty 
of  this  site:  You  don’t  have  to  pay  to  play. 

■  On  the  more  serious  side,  I  like  to  dabble  in  investments.  A  robust 
site  for  information  on  personal  finance  and  financial  resources  is 
located  at  http://gnn.com/meta/finance. 

■I’m  sure  everyone  in  the  computer  industry  has  added  The  Dilbert 
Zone  as  a  bookmark:  http://www.unitedmedia.com/comics/dilbert. 

■  As  a  magazine  publisher,  I’m  extremely  impressed  with  Adver¬ 
tising  Age’s  Web  site:  http://www.adage.com.  The  daily  news, 
discussion  forums  and  columns  keep  me  fairly  abreast  of  what’s 
happening  with  CIO’s  clients. 

I  would  have  liked  to  list  my  favorite  technology  companies,  but  my 
editor  says  I  get  only  250  words  and  there  are  literally  hundreds  of 
companies  utilizing  the  Web  in  innovative  ways.  The  technology  com¬ 
panies  have  clearly  been  the  front-runner  in  the  use  of  Internet  and 
Web  technology.  The  information  they  are  providing  to  customers  and 
prospects  is  limitless  at  some  high-tech  sites. 

Finally,  I’m  unabashedly  biased  when  it  comes  to  one  particularly 
cool  site  on  the  Web:  CIO  Communications.  If  you  enjoy  the  printed 
versions  of  CIO  and  WebMaster  magazines,  you’ll  find  even  more 
great  information  at  the  CIO  Web  site:  http://www.cio.com. 


P.S.  We  are  now  taking  reservations  for  the  next  Perspectives  confer¬ 
ence,  “The  Psychology  of  IT:  The  CIO’s  New  Mind  Set,”  to  be  held 
Oct.  15-18, 1995,  at  the  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress  Resort  in  Orlando,  Fla. 
To  reserve  your  space  or  for  more  information,  please  call  800  366- 
0246  or  refer  to  our  Web  site:  http://www.cio.com/conferences/perspec- 
tiv.html. 


Global  Strategies 

H  ow  do  IS  executives  at  multina¬ 
tional  companies  coordinate  their 
IS  planning  and  IT  strategies 
around  the  globe?  The  insights 
and  experiences  of  three  top  exec¬ 
utives  will  show  what  it  takes  to 
make  it  as  a  global  CIO. 


New  Age  R&D 

The  latest  trend  in  R&D  is  toward 
applied — rather  than  pure — re¬ 
search,  and  technology  is  a  key 
component  to  success.  Many  com¬ 
panies  are  using  cutting-edge 
technology  and  software-driven 
structured  planning  efforts  to  get 
quicker  paybacks  from  their  R&D 
efforts  by  winnowing  out  unsatis¬ 
factory  projects  early  on  and  re¬ 
ducing  overall  product  develop¬ 
ment  cycle  times.  R&D  is  also 
being  pulled  out  of  its  ivory  tower 
and  into  integrated  cross-function¬ 
al  work  teams  by  these  concur¬ 
rent  development  efforts;  tech¬ 
nologies  such  as  groupware  and 
videoconferencing  aid  this  effort. 


Legacy  Systems 

You’ve  got  millions  of  lines  of 
Cobol  responsible  for  billions  of 
dollars  of  revenue.  A  move  to 
client/server  architecture  is  too 
great  a  challenge  for  your  true 
mission-critical  applications  right 
now.  Fortunately,  there’s  good 
news — and  sound  technology — 
that  lets  companies  nibble  away  at 
bread-and-butter  systems  without 
tossing  them  out  completely.  CIO 
looks  at  approaches  to  surround, 
rather  than  toss  and  rebuild,  lega¬ 
cy  systems  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  modern-day  code. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL 
SYMBOL  FOR 
"SUPERIOR  SOFTWARE" 


When  it  comes  to  developing  and  deploying  enterprise-class,  client/server  applications, 
PROGRESS  is  the  proven  leader.  And  now,  there’s  a  way  to  make  sure  PROGRESS -based 
applications  are  driving  your  business.  The  POWERED  By  Progress'  logo.  Look  for  it 
on  over  2,000  packaged  applications  currently  based  in  PROGRESS,  and  on  PROGRESS 
development  tools  that  let  you  build  your  own  enterprise-class,  client/server  applica¬ 
tions.  For  additional  information,  give  us  a  call  at  1-800-989-3773  ext.  278,  or  simply 


visit  us  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.progress.com. 


PROGRESS 

SOFTWARE 


©1995  PROGRESS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Progress  Software  Corporation.  Powered  By  PROGRESS  and  Powered  By  Progress  logotype  are  trademarks  of  Progress  Software  Corporation. 


Trendlines 


WASTE  MANAGEMENT 

How  Does 
Yolk 
Garbage 
Grow 

Personally,  I’ve  never 
considered  garbage  a 
weighty  matter.  Rather, 
it’s  more  of  a  nuisance:  The 
trail  of  weekly  detritus  that 
one  tows  curbside  is,  like  the 
leavings  of  one’s  coffeepot, 
just  part  of  the  daily  grind. 
But  try  multiplying  one  per¬ 


son’s  leftovers  by  the  waste 
stream  of  an  entire  office 
building,  and  you  can  see 
how  it  might  turn  into  a 
heavyweight  problem.  At 
least,  that’s  the  view  behind 
a  new  automatic  data-collec- 
tion  program  at  Norcal  Waste 
Systems  Inc.  in  San  Francis¬ 
co  that  collects  on-site  infor¬ 
mation  such  as  dumpster  lo¬ 
cation  and  garbage  weight. 

The  system,  currently  in 
test  trials,  works  like  this:  IS 
sends  route  information  to 
dump  trucks  via  radio  fre¬ 
quency  waves,  where  it 
shows  up  on  a  touch  screen 
inside  the  cab.  When  the 
truck  gets  to  stop  number 


one,  the 
forklift  that  hoists  the  dump¬ 
ster  activates  a  passive  elec¬ 
tronic  device  inside  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  that  sends  the  can’s 
ID  number  aboard.  Once  the 
load  is  dumped,  a  second  de¬ 
vice  in  the  bed  of  the  truck 
records  its  weight.  This  data 
can  help  Norcal  improve 


When  Less  Is  More 


If  you’re  thinking  about  setting  up  a  corpo¬ 
ratewide  data  warehouse  for  your  company, 
you  may  want  to  think  again.  According  to  For¬ 
rester  Research  Inc.,  such  huge  “oceans”  of 
centralized  data  can  leave  users  lost  at  sea. 


How  Do  Your  End 
Users  Access 
Production  Data? 

Percentage  of  55  Fortune 
1 000  companies 


SOURCE:  FORRESTER  RESEARCH  INC. 


Giving  them  access  to  smaller,  well-defined 
“fishing  ponds”  of  data  is  a  better  bet. 

Vast  global  data  warehouses  are  often  ig¬ 
nored  by  end  users,  who  lack  both  the  time  and 
training  to  navigate  them.  “It’s  too  easy  for 
smart,  business-sawy  end  users  to  get  lost  in 
the  sprawling  ‘databasements’  that  MIS  builds 
in  the  name  of  better  data  access,”  says  Don¬ 
ald  A.  DePalma,  senior  analyst  in  Forrester's 
Software  Strategy  Service.  Instead,  Forrester 
recommends  the  use  of  “datamarts” — local 
databases  targeted  to  specific  end-user  needs. 

In  a  survey  of  55  Fortune  1000  companies, 
Forrester  found  that  the  majority  did  plan  to 
implement  such  smaller  databases.  But  such 
efforts,  although  less  expensive  than  data 
warehouses,  are  still  not  cheap:  The  typical 
startup  costs  for  a  datamart  are  just  under 
$300,000,  the  market  researcher  says. 

For  information,  call  617  497-7090. 


trucks’  opera¬ 
tional  efficien¬ 
cies  and 
“refine 
how  much 
it  costs  to 
collect  and 
dispose  of  the 
waste  stream,” 
says  William  M.  Durbin,  MIS 
director  at  the  $275  million 
company. 

Norcal  expects  its 
garbage-information  collec¬ 
tion  efforts  to  save  it  money 
not  only  by  automating  the 
billing  process  but  by  en¬ 
abling  the  company  to  refine 
it  as  well,  Durbin  says. 
Waste-management  compa¬ 
nies  charge  customers  on  a 
per-dumpster  basis.  Land¬ 
fills,  however,  charge  the 
garbage  companies  by 
weight.  The  refuse  of  a 
restaurant,  with  all  its  wet 
garbage,  is  likely  to  weigh 
much  more  than  that  of  a  re¬ 
tail  store,  which  has  a  lot  of 
cardboard.  By  weighing  the 
garbage,  Norcal  can  develop 
a  two-tier  pricing  scale — one 
for  heavyweights  and  one  for 
paperweights,  as  it  were — 
that  more  accurately  reflects 
each  customer’s  trash  habits. 

The  system  could  help  in 
other  ways  as  well.  Many 
states  have  laws  aimed  at  re¬ 
ducing  the  amount  of  refuse 
hauled  to  landfills.  California, 
for  example,  wants  to  reduce 
the  amount  by  25  percent  in 
1995  and  50  percent  by  2000. 
By  identifying  the  biggest 
dumpers,  “we  can  get  a  clear¬ 
er  idea  of  how  to  reduce  that,” 
says  Durbin — perhaps  in  part 
by  having  them  pay  a  higher 
rate.  This  is  one  case  where 
garbage  in  does  not  necessar¬ 
ily  equal  garbage  out. 

-Carol  Hildebrand 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JAMES  KACZMAN;  CHART  BY  LINDA  GOLON 


PATENT  PENDING 


.OMPUTB 
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DON'T 
PAY  FOR 
SOFTWARE 
NO  ONE 
IS  USING 


Are  you  paying  rental  or  maintenance  fees  for  MVS 
mainframe  software  you’re  not  using  anymore? 

Are  only  a  few  people  using  a  product  that  takes  a 
lot  of  time  and  effort  to  support?  Do  you  have  software 
on  one  system  just  because  it’s  on  another  system? 

SoftAudit  answers  all  these  questions  automatic¬ 
ally!  SoftAudit  finds  all  the  load  modules  on  your  MVS 
system  and,  using  its  extensive  knowledge  base 
of  IBM  and  non-IBM  products,  identifies  what  products 
they  belong  to.  Then,  without  interfering  with  normal 


operations,  it  tracks  and  logs  every  execution  of 
every  load  module-no  matter  how  it’s  invoked-so  it 
knows  about  every  product  that’s  used. 

With  its  extensive  reporting  capabilities,  SoftAudit 
tells  you  what  products  you  have  installed,  where 
they  are,  and  how  often  and  by  whom  they’re  used-if 
they’re  used  at  all!  For  more  information,  including 
a  free  copy  of  the  Gartner  Group  report  on  SoftAudit, 
call  Isogon  Corporation  today  at  (212)  376-3200  or 
(800)  568-8828. 


TRENDLINES 


MICROCHIP  I.D. 

Cat 

Scanning 

If  Felix  the  Cat  lives  in 
Marin  County,  as  of  Nov. 

9, 1995,  he  will  be  sport¬ 
ing  a  new  high-tech  accesso¬ 
ry.  That’s  when  officials  of 
Novato,  Calif.,  put  into  effect 
an  ordinance 
not  only 


cat  owners  to  register  their 
felines  but  stipulating  that 
the  cats  be  ID’d,  preferably 
by  having  a  tiny  microchip 
implanted  in  their  shoulders. 

Cai  owners  pay  $7  for  the 
chip,  which  is  the  size  of  half 
a  grain  of  rice  and  was  devel¬ 
oped  seven  years  ago  by  In- 
foPet  Identification  Systems 
Inc.  of  Burnsville,  Minn,  (see 
“Trendlines,”  CIO,  August 
1989).  The  chip  is  encoded 
with  a  10-digit  owner  ID 
number  read  by  scanning 
equipment  provided  to  city 
animal  shelters  by  InfoPet. 
This  is  a  much  more  reliable 
means  of  ID  than  the  tradi¬ 
tional  collars  and  tags,  which 
are  easily  removed  or  lost. 

To  encourage  pet  owners  to 
choose  the  chip,  officials  are 


charging  significantly  more 
($15)  for  the  alternative,  a 
tear-away  collar  ID. 

But  like  every  new  appli¬ 
cation  of  technology,  this  one 
has  its  glitches,  too.  AVID 
Corp.,  a  privately  held  com¬ 
pany  in  Norco,  Calif.,  which 
claims  to  have  a  million  ani¬ 
mal  implants 
in  its  regis¬ 
tered  database, 
and  newcomer 
Schering-Plough 
Corp.’s  Animal 
Health  division 
have  also  en¬ 
tered  the  pet 
ID  market. 
Like  the 
grocery- 
store  scanner 
market  in  its 
early  days, 
each  of  these 
companies  has 
its  unique 
codings.  With¬ 
out  a  universal 
scanner,  many 
city  pounds  are 
reluctant  to  ex¬ 
pend  the  time  and 
money  on  different 
scanners. 

Some  veterinarians  are 
also  questioning  the  success 
rate  of  the  chips.  In  Atlanta, 
where  the  Humane  Society 
implanted  507  microchips  in 
dogs  and  cats,  only  three  lost 
animals  were  found  with  the 
scanner  last  year.  Further¬ 
more,  the  general  public 
remains  concerned  about 
possible  “Big  Brother” 
applications  of  this  technolo¬ 
gy  in  the  human  population. 
But  with  shelters  euthaniz¬ 
ing  10  million  cats  annually, 
pet  lovers  are  chipping  away 
at  these  concerns.  Munici¬ 
palities  in  Southern 
California,  Florida,  Minneso¬ 
ta  and  Georgia  have  all 
implemented  InfoPet  tech¬ 
nology. 

-E.B.  Baatz 


DISTANCE  LEARNING 

Getting 
There 
from  Here 

In  the  sparsely  populated 
hinterlands  of  Vermont 
and  northern  Maine,  the 
high-tech  revolution  has 
been  transforming  the  high¬ 


er  education  process.  Since 
1989,  for  example,  a  TV  a 
VCR  and  a  portable  tele¬ 
phone  have  been  the  instru¬ 
ments  for  providing  ad¬ 
vanced  reading,  writing  and 
’rithmetic  for  students  at  the 
North  Haven  Island  commu¬ 
nity  school  10  miles  off  the 
Maine  coast.  But  pilot  pro¬ 
jects  of  the  late  1980s  and 
early  1990s  have  yielded  to 
mainstream  policy  with 
mainstream,  albeit  strapped, 


Please  Don’t  Have  Your  Ticket  Ready 

he  air-travel  industry  is  no  stranger  to  IT  (see  “Airport  ’95,” 
Page  48),  and  ticketless  travel  is  one  of  the  latest  exam¬ 
ples.  Several  airlines  have  been  experimenting  with  the  idea  of 
eliminating  tickets  as  a  way  to  cut  down  on  paper¬ 
work  and  long  lines  at  the  ticket  counter.  Now, 
Southwest  Airlines  is  taking  the  ticketless  con¬ 
cept  a  step  further:  ticketless  baggage  check.  According  to  an 
article  in  The  Austin  American-Statesman,  the  airline  recently 
began  testing  a  new  wireless  handheld  computer  that  will  allow 
passengers  flying  ticketless  to  check  their  bags  at  the  curb. 

In  January  1995,  Southwest  became  the  first  major  carrier  to 
offer  ticketless  travel  for  all  of  its  flights.  About  30  percent  of 
its  passengers  currently  fly  ticketless,  saving  the  airline  roughly 
$25  million  a  year.  More  than  4  million  passengers  have  flown 
Southwest  without  tickets,  and  it  expects  to  carry  more  than  11 
million  that  way  by  the  end  of  1995. 

Federal  regulations  require  that  passengers  show  proof  of 
their  reservations  in  order  to  check  a  bag — a  problem  for  those 
with  no  tickets  to  show.  Using  the  new,  486-based  handheld 
computers  from  Telxon  Corp., 
however,  skycaps  can  electroni¬ 
cally  verify  a  passenger’s  reser¬ 
vation,  then  issue  a  receipt. 

Eventually,  adding  scanners  and 
card  scanners  could  allow  the  skycaps  to  handle  cargo  as  well. 

Southwest  plans  to  offer  ticketless  booking  via  the  SABRE 
reservations  system  and  via  the  Internet  by  December  1995.  It 
can  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at  http://iflyswa.com.  Hi 
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LEFT  ILLUSTRATION  BY  MARK  FISHER 
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I  NEED  HELP  BUILDING  MY 

DATA  WAREHOUSE... NOW! 

□  Please  send  me  information. 

□  CANT  WAIT.  Please  have  a  sales  representative  call  me  ASAP. 

Q  I’m  planning  to  build  a  data  warehouse  in: 

□  1-3  mos.  □  3-6  mos.  □  6-12  mos. 


NAME 

TITLE/DEPT. 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

(  ) 

NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  1305  NEW  YORK,  NY 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


ATTN:  Product  Information  Center 

Information  Builders 

P.O.  Box  1461 

New  York,  NY  10117-1484 


mm 


llll 


Creating  a  data  warehouse  is  like  building  a  new  home  on  unchartered  territory... 
you  don’t  know  what  you’re  getting  into  until  you  start  digging  the  foundation.  But  you 
can  greatly  increase  your  chances  for  success  by  following  a  few  basic  rules. 

RULE  #1 :  HIRE  AN  EXPERIENCED  ARCHITECT 

Data  warehousing  is  simply  a  new  name  for  accessing,  migrating,  and  staging  data 
for  optimum  decision  support  applications... all  the  things  Information  Builders  has  been 
doing  longer  and  better  than  any  other  software/consulting  firm  in  the  industry. 
Our  experienced  staff  of  professionals  provide  complete  consulting,  planning, 
implementation  and  training  from  more  than  35  offices  in  North  America. 

RULE  #2:  LEARN  BEFORE  YOU  DESIGN 

Why  attempt  to  restage  and  restructure  data  until  you  learn  how  it’s  going  to  be 
utilized  by  end  users?  Information  Builders’  EDA/SQL®  middleware  technology  offers 
your  users  transparent  access  to  virtually  any  database  on  any  computer  platform. 
Once  they  have  access  to  the  data,  you  can  analyze  how  they  use  it  and  pinpoint  any 
potential  problems.  And  with  our  EDA/SQL  SmartMode™  system,  you  can  monitor  all 


database  activities  so  you  can  develop  your  most  important  resources  first,  design 
systems  that  make  sense,  and  enjoy  immediate  benefits.  Best  of  all,  EDA/SQL  can  extend 
data  access  beyond  your  warehouse  database,  transforming  your  entire  enterprise  into  a 
“Virtual  Data  Warehouse.” 

RULE  #3:  USE  THE  BEST  TOOLS 

Thousands  of  the  world’s  leading  corporations  use  Information  Builders’ 
FOCUS  4GL  for  data  migration  and  staging  on  more  than  35  computer  platforms. 
Our  EDA/SQL  Copy  Manager  lets  you  replicate  data  from  over  60  databases  and 
EDA/SQL  Catalog  Manager  makes  managing  meta  data  easier  than  ever  before. 

Most  importantly  of  all,  our  FOCUS  Reporter  for  Windows  and  FOCUS  SMP 
(Symmetric  Multi-Processor)  provide  a  level  of  performance  for  client/server 
reporting  and  decision  support  simply  not  available  with  today’s  relational  tools. 

RULE  #4:  START  ASKING  QUESTIONS  AND 
YOU’LL  START  GETTING  ANSWERS! 

If  a  data  warehouse  strategy  is  in  your  future,  contact  your  local  Information 
Builders  branch  office  or  call  us.  We’ll  answer  your  questions,  register  you  for 
our  FREE  Data  Warehouse  seminar,  or  set  up  an  appointment  for  a  consultation 
and  evaluation.  1-800-969-INFO.  In  Canada  call  416-364-2760. 


FOCUS  and  EDA/SQL  are  trademarks  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.,  NY,  NY  212-736-4433  E-mail:  info@ibi.com  WWW:  http://www.ibi.com 
All  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  the'-  respective  owners. 
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Your  people  are  screaming 


for  better  information.  Your  boss 
is  hammering  you  on  costs. 


What  computer  system 
do  you  have? 


You  can  satisfy  everyone  by  evolving  your  legacy 
computing  environment  with  Hewlett-Packard. 
We  offer  the  hardware,  software  and  services 
you  need  to  migrate  to  a  flexible,  e  n  t  e  r  p  r  i  s  e  -  w  i  d  e 
client/server  environment.  We’re  currently 
providing  thousands  of  companies  around 
the  globe  with  the  solutions  for  better 
decision-making  and  quicker  customer  response. 

If  the  business  decisions  are  yours, 
the  computer  system  should  be  ours. 


What HEWLETT 

mllUM  PACKARD 
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TRENDLINES 


funding  in  the  mid-1990s. 

Today,  the  Education  Net¬ 
work  of  Maine  offers  65 
courses  via  interactive  tele¬ 
vision  leading  to  five  associ¬ 
ate’s  degrees  and  two  mas¬ 
ter’s  degrees  at  more  than 
100  locations  across  the 
North  Country.  Each 
semester,  about  4,000  stu¬ 
dents  enroll  in  credit  courses 
through  the  network,  and  an 
additional  25,000  residents 
use  the  network  for  telecon¬ 
ferences  and  training. 

“Informational  and  learn¬ 
ing  networks  spanning  dis¬ 
tances  and  cultures  are  al¬ 
lowing  us  to  bring  vast  and 
rapidly  expanding  collections 
of  print  and  visual  materials 
directly  to  students,”  says 
George  P.  Connick,  president 
of  the  University  of  Maine  at 


Augusta. 

For  example,  the 
University  of  South 
Carolina  in 
Columbia  provides 
a  master’s  degree 
in  library  science 
to  Maine  graduate 
students,  and  Fort 
Collins,  Colo. -based 
National  Technological 
University  broadcasts  train¬ 
ing  programs  to  Maine  busi¬ 
nesses  via  satellite. 

In  Vermont,  distance¬ 
learning  activity  over  the 
past  decade  has  been  equally 
unstoppable,  despite  reces¬ 
sionary  state  budgets.  In 
1984,  the  IBM  computer 
chip  manufacturing  plant  in 
Essex  Junction  funded  a 
small  grant  to  Vermont 
Technical  College  in 


Randolph 
Center  to  explore  us¬ 
ing  two-way  telecommunica¬ 
tions  links  to  provide  cours¬ 
es  to  plant  workers.  That  led 
to  the  Vermont  Interactive 
Television  (VIT)  system,  and 
in  1989,  a  fledgling  interac¬ 
tive  audio/video  system 
(with  interactive  links  via 
T-l  lines)  received  its  first 
state  appropriations  of 
$350,000. 

With  12  sites  now  online, 


This  is  a  product  Jane  Jetson  would  love. 

For  those  days  when  your  fingers  are  sim¬ 
ply  worn  out  from  too  much  typing,  mouse 

clicking  or,  in  Jane’s 
case,  button  pushing 
on  an  instanta¬ 
neous 


meal  dis¬ 
penser,  Bil¬ 
bo  Innovations 
Inc.  has  just 

what  you  need.  The  compa¬ 
ny’s  Step  on  It!  Keyboard  Control  Pedals  are 
custom-programmable  foot  switches  that  can 
take  over  the  operation  of  selected  manual  in¬ 
put  operations. 

Specifically,  the  three  pedals  can  be  pro¬ 
grammed  to  assign  or  reassign  any  three  keys 
or  mouse  clicks  to  floor  operation,  reducing 
users'  hand  movements  by  allowing  them  to 
perform  the  operations  with  their  feet  instead. 


A; 


Some  Fancy  Footwork 

The  default  configurations  assign  the  pedals  to 
Shift,  Ctrl  and  Alt,  respectively,  but  they  can  al¬ 
so  be  programmed  to  operate  keystrokes  such 
as  Esc,  Return,  PgUp  or  PgDn,  a  mouse  click  or 
even  a  macro  of  up  to  13  characters. 

Bilbo  says  the  ergonomic  de- 
vices  can  increase  speed  and 
efficiency,  reduce  the  motions 
associated  with  repetitive 
strain  injury  and  be  useful  for 
the  disabled.  And  if  the  poten¬ 
tial  business  benefits  aren’t 
tempting  enough,  the  system  is 
compatible  with  all  PC  games, 
joysticks  and  other  game  input 
devices. 

Bilbo,  based  in  Madison, 

Wis.,  can  be  found  on  the  Web 
at  http://www.zoom.com/tae/ 
bilbo/bilbo. html,  or  by  tele¬ 
phone  at  800  203-0092.  IH 


recent  survey 
by  CAUSE,  a 
Boulder,  Colo.-based 
association  that 
promotes  the  use 
and  management  of 
IT  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  found  that  19 
percent  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  colleges  and 
universities  were 
“involved  in  distance 
education,”  com¬ 
pared  with  48  per¬ 
cent  of  their  coun¬ 
terparts  in  the  rest 
of  the  country. 


the  state  continues 
to  fund  its  distance¬ 
learning  system 
with  approxi¬ 
mately 
$300,000  a 
year.  But 
by  partner¬ 
ing  with  lo¬ 
cal  private 
B*5Fp,~  sources  for 

matching  funds  and 
raising  user  fees,  the  inter¬ 
active  educational  service 
remains  a  high  statewide  pri¬ 
ority.  “Day-to-day  oversight 
is  provided  by  a  gubernatori¬ 
al-appointed  coordinating 
council  whose  membership 
includes  representatives  of 
all  three  partners  in  the  VIT 
system:  education,  business 
and  state  government,  in¬ 
cluding  legislators,”  says 
Charles  I.  Bunting,  chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Vermont  State  Col¬ 
leges  and  co-chair  of  the 
New  England  Board  of  High¬ 
er  Education’s  Regional 
Commission  on  Telecommu¬ 
nications  and  Distance 
Learning. 

As  for  the  future,  “the  dig¬ 
itization  of  information, 
which  has  significantly  trans- 
formed  publishing 
and  music,  will  have 
an  equally  profound 
effect  on  the  way  ed¬ 
ucation  is  deliv¬ 
ered,”  says  Connick. 
For  example,  the 
University  of  Maine 
at  Augusta  intro¬ 
duced  an  introducto¬ 
ry  business  course 
last  year  that  al¬ 
lowed  any  student  to 
participate  anytime, 
anywhere.  After 
questions  about 
funding,  how  well 
professors  and  stu¬ 
dents  will  adapt  to 
these  changes  re¬ 
mains  the  biggest 
unknown. 

-E.B.  Baatz 
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TOP  ILLUSTRATION  BY  JAMES  KACZMAN;  BOTTOM  ILLUSTRATION  BY  MARK  FISHER 


U  S  WEST  Communications 
Makes  the  Right  Connections 


Director  of  Mass  Markets  and  Operations- 
Processes.  “We  are  now  implementing  a 
program  to  provide  an  integrated  and  unified 
approach  to  management-by-facts.” 


The  Data  to  Meet  the  Demand 

When  it  came  to  choosing  the 
software  to  meet  that  business 
challenge,  U  S  WEST  Communi¬ 
cations  called  on  the  SAS  System 
of  software.  More  than  28,000 
companies  throughout  the  world 
rely  on  the  SAS  System  for  its 
analytical  breadth  as  well  as  its 
capabilities  for  data  warehousing, 
for  client/server  applications 
development,  and  for  graphical 
user  interface — all  of  which 
U  S  WEST  Communications 
found  useful. 

As  a  result,  U  S  WEST  Communica¬ 
tions  expects  to  achieve  a  key  business 
goal — to  monitor  the  quality  of  its 
processes  and  the  health  of  its  network. 
That’s  why  we’ve  chosen  them  as  the 

1995  recipient  of  our  Enterprise  Computing 
Award — given  annually  to  the  organization 
that  best  exhibits  excellence  in  leveraging 
SAS  Institute  technology  to  meet  critical 
business  goals. 

To  learn  more  about  the  SAS  System, 
call  or  send  for  our  free  Executive 
Summary.  Or  to  learn  how  your 
organization  might  qualify  for  the 

1996  Enterprise  Computing  Award, 
ask  for  our  free  criteria. 


Calling  on  the  SAS 8  System  for  Critical  Decision 
Making ,  the  Telecommunications  Leader 
Responds  to  Customers  in  More  Ways  than  Ever 

To  meet  the  needs  of  25  million  customers  spanning  14 
states,  U  S  WEST  Communications  is  doing  more  than  talk  about 
customer  service.  It’s  listening —  and  transforming  business 
processes  to  monitor  every  facet  of  customer  interaction.  Part  of 
this  transformation  involves  collecting,  analyzing,  and  reporting 
on  massive  amounts  of  data — everything  from  daily  call  volume 
to  disruptions  in  nearly  45  million  miles  of  copper/fiber  com¬ 
munication  lines. 

“Until  recently,  various  organizations  and  systems  within 
U  S  WEST  Communications  were  responsible  for  portions  of 
the  data  collection,  reporting,  and  analysis  tasks  necessary  to 
assess  the  performance  of  our  business,”  says  Ronald  Telson, 


SAS  Institute  Ine. 

Phone  919-677-8200 
Fax  919-677-4444 
Email:  cio@sas.sas.com 
URL:  littp://www. sas.com/ 

In  Canada:  1-800-363-8397 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
Copyright  ©  1995  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


TRENDLINES 


Common  Stock 

UM  here's  nothing  like  cold,  hard  cash  as  a  form  of  compensa- 
X  tion,  but  stock  is  nice,  too.  And  for  corporate  board  direc¬ 
tors  nationwide,  it’s  becoming  an  increasingly  common  part  of 
the  payment  package. 

According  to  The  Conference  Board,  a  New  York-based  busi¬ 
ness  organization,  62  percent  of  the  783  companies  it  inter¬ 
viewed  for  its  1995  corporate  directors’  compensation  survey 
currently  use  stock  options,  restricted  stock  or  stock 
payments  in  their  directors'  pay  packages.  That’s 
up  from  55  percent  in  the  1994  survey,  45 
percent  in  1993  and  37  percent  in  the  1992 
survey. 

Annual  salaries,  meanwhile,  have  increased, 
too:  The  median  was  $30,425  in  manufacturing 
firms  (up  5  percent  from  the  1994  survey),  $28,125 
for  directors  of  financial  firms  (up  14  percent)  and  $28,200  for 
diversified  services  companies  (up  12  percent).  Hi 


The  Home-Team  Advantage 


Work-at-home  advocates  have  long  seen 
the  advantages  of  telecommuting,  but 
bosses  wary  of  losing  sight  of  their  employees 
are  not  always  easy  to  convince.  Now  there’s 
some  hard  data  that  should  help  even  the  most 
skeptical  CFO  see  the  light. 

According  to  a  recent  study  of  telecommuting 
by  British  Telecom,  the  average  telecommuter 
puts  in  11  percent  more  hours  than  his  or  her 
office-bound  counterparts,  reports  the  Gartner 
Group.  Not  only  that,  but  reductions  in  real  es¬ 
tate  costs  and  other  expenses  save  employers 
an  additional  17  percent  of  annual  salary  costs. 

With  numbers  like  those,  sounds  like  the  vir¬ 
tual  office  is  here  to  stay.  H 


EVENTS 


Geographic  Technology  in 
Government  ’95  Conference, 
Exposition  and  Datamart 

Sept.  5-8 

Hyatt  Regency,  Reston,  Va. 

GIS  World  Inc. 

970223-4848 

Users  from  government 
and  industry  speak  on 
working  with  geographic 
data  in  turbulent  times. 
The  program  emphasizes 
designing  creative  applica¬ 
tions  and  overcoming 
institutional  obstacles. 
Sessions  include  remote 
sensing,  the  information 
superhighway  and  GIS 
Internet  issues. 
Registration:  $245-$575 

AFCOM  ’95  Fall 
Educational  Program/ 

IS  Expo  Fall  ’95 

Sept.  10-13 

Anaheim  Hilton  and  Towers, 
Anaheim,  Calif. 

Association  for  Computer 
Operations  Management 
714  997-7966 

This  conference  for  IS 
professionals  will  focus  on 
automation  and  current 
management  issues, 
including  the  impact  of 
client/server  technology 
and  distributed  systems, 
help-desk  performance 
and  customer  expecta¬ 
tions,  continuous  quality 
improvement  and  enter¬ 
prisewide  monitoring. 
Registration:  $660-$855 

H RMS/Expo  ’95:  The 
National  Human  Resources 
Information  Technology 
Exposition  and  Conference 

Sept.  18-20 

San  Jose  Convention  Center, 
San  Jose,  Calif 
Blenheim  NDN  Inc. 

800  232-3976  or  415  966-8440 

Seminars,  workshops  and 


case-study  tutorials  will 
teach  participants  about 
the  latest  in  human 
resources  management 
and  information  systems, 
including  client/server 
technology,  payroll  and 
financial  applications, 
training  and  development, 
reengineering,  HRMS 
implementation  and  work- 
flow  technology. 
Registration:  $395-$925 

HealthMart  ’95 

Sept.  28 

World  Trade  Center,  Boston 
Massachusetts  Health  Data 
Consortium  Inc.  and  Tufts 
University  School  of  Medicine 
617890-6040 

This  annual  New  England 
corporate  health-care 
conference  and  exposition 
includes  sessions  on  gain¬ 
ing  clinician  acceptance  of 
computerized  patient 
records  and  data  ware¬ 
housing  as  a  tool  for 
HEDIS  reporting. 

Registration:  $170 

The  1995  Computer 
Training  &  Support 
Conference 

Oct.  1-4 

Dolphin  Resort/Yacht  &  Beach 
Club,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Softbank  Institute 
80034-TRAIN 

Multimedia  and  computer- 
based  training,  online 
documentation,  electronic 
performance  support 
systems  and  distance 
learning  are  the  focus  of 
conference  programs. 
Breakout-session  topics 
include  workplace  tech¬ 
nology  (Windows  95  and 
the  Internet),  professional 
development  and  certifica¬ 
tion  and  testing. 
Registration:  $895 
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LBMS  is  Assembling  the 
Best  Brains  in  the  Business. 


Would  you  believe  there’s  a  tool  that’s 
helped  thousands  of  users  literally  extract 
brains  from  their  most  brilliant  and  pro¬ 
ductive  people  —  in  disciplines  such  as 
client/server  technology,  object-orient¬ 
ed  development  and  package  software 
implementation  —  and  used  them  to 
supercharge  their  development  projects? 
Frankensteinian  it’s  not. 

LBMS’s  Process  Engineer®  is  the  de 
facto  industry  standard  for  process  man¬ 
agement.  We  started  by  publishing  our 
brains  as  a  library  of  best  practices.  Then, 
industry  leaders  like  Powersoft,  SQA, 
Lotus  and  James  Martin  and  Co.  joined 
our  LBMS  Processware  Program  and 

Copyright  1995  by  lbmS,  Inc.  Process  Engineer 

A 1  1  OTHER  TRADEMARKS  ACKNOWLEDGED. 


used  Process  Engineer  to  capture  their 
best  brains.  Now,  we  want  your  best 
brains! 

If  you’ re  intrigued  with  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  publishing  your  best  practices  — 
either  within  your  organization  or  for  sale 
to  others  —  call  for  more  information 
about  the  LBMS  Processware  Developers 
Program. 

And  if  you  don’t  have  any  best  prac¬ 
tices,  but  want  to  see  ours,  then  you  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  call  and  arrange  for  a 
demonstration. 

Either  way,  call  us.  we  ll  also  send  you 
our  process  management  white  paper. 
Consider  it  brain  food  for  your  enterprise. 

IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK. 


Call  800-345-LBMS  for  a 

free  white  paper  on 


Process  Engineer 

It's  Brain  Food  for  Your  Enterprise. 

SSLBMS 


You’re  on  the  road.  With  a  client. 


nrr  ftthyi 


You  need  to  locate  a  bottle  design. 


HQ  s  database  has  40,000  bottles. 


And  all  you  know  is  the  shape. 


Perfect. 


Your  mind  recalls  information  visually.  But 
can  a  client/server  database  advance  that  far? 

Well,  IBM’s  exclusive  Query  By  Image 
Content  (QBIC)  technology  for  DB2®  should 
open  your  eyes.  It  actually  lets  you  locate  a 
range  of  records  based  on  shape.  Or  color.  Or 
even  texture.  Which  can  translate  directly  into 
faster  access  to 

data -including  Can  your  softw 

multimedia  — 

to  help  you  make  better  business  decisions. 

Not  that  such  advances  should  surprise 
you.  IBM  has  led  the  way  in  databases  as  long 
as  there  have  been  databases.  (Indeed,  DB2  is 
at  work  in  over  90%  of  the  FORTUNE  500*  ) 

And  DB2  has  a  long  history  of  offering 
useful  innovations  for  information 
management,  such  as  tools  to 
manage  your  database  remotely, 
pull  information  from  disparate 
databases,  and  replicate  corporate 


data  across  a  number  of  different  locations. 

DB2  meets  open  industry  standards  too, 
working  seamlessly  on  OS/2®  AlXf  HP-UX f 
Sun  Solaris®  OS/400?  MVS,  VM  and  VSE-and 
soon  on  Windows  NT™and  Siemens  Nixdorf 
SINIX?  Its  broad  scalability  ensures  that  your 
database  will  deliver  speed  and  efficiency  from 

any  size  server. 

are  do  this?  From  two  users 

to  over  100,000. 
From  megabytes  of  information  to  terabytes. 

To  make  your  business  information  more 
accessible— and  more  usable— just  contact  us  at 
1  800  IBM-3333,  ext.  GA  061,  or  come  visit 
our  web  site  at  http://www.software.ibm.com. 
You’ll  find  out  why,  for  so  many  of  the  world’s 
leading  companies,  DB2  is  the 
shape  of  things  to  come. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet1 


In  Canada,  please  call  1 800-565-SW4U.  Outside  North  America,  please  contact  your  local  IBM  office. The  IBM  home  page  is  located  at  http://www.ibm.com.  IBM,  DB2,  OS/2,  AIX  and  OS/400  are  registered  trademarks  and  Solutions  for  a  small  planet  is  a  trademark  of  the 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  All  other  company  and/or  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©  1995  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Three  green  bottles  designed  by  Jasper  Morrison. 
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INSIGHTS 


A  New  Twist 


The  Helix  methodology 
for  improving  mission- 
critical  workflows  can 
help  companies  solve 
business  problems  while 
raising  the  status  of  IS 

BY  MICHAEL  R.  WOOD 


When  obstacles  develop 
in  a  company’s  path  to 
growth  and  prosperity, 
it  has  two  choices:  get 
over  those  obstacles — 
fast — or  risk  becoming  mired  in 
problems.  For  those  able  to  negoti¬ 
ate  the  course,  the  rewards  can  be 
substantial.  Consider  the  following 
case  studies: 

■  In  an  effort  to  break  through  a 
growth  barrier,  a  fabric  distribution 
company  wanted  to  rethink  the  way 
it  purchased,  inventoried  and  sold  its 
product.  After  an  intense  one-year 
effort,  the  company  implemented 
an  entirely  new  set  of  work  process¬ 
es  and  systems.  As  a  result,  it  re¬ 
duced  inventory  variances  from  10 
percent  to  1  percent  a  year,  increased 
sales  volume  by  20  percent,  reduced 
staffing  in  sales  and  credit  by  more 
than  50  percent,  and  cut  order-to- 
shipping  time  from  two  days  to  under 
24  hours. 

■  The  board  of  directors  of  a  140-bed 
psychiatric  hospital  believed  the  in¬ 
stitution’s  future  was  endangered 
by  its  inability  to 
comply  with  rapid¬ 
ly  changing  regu¬ 
lations  and  report¬ 
ing  requirements. 
The  hospital  spent 
six  months  reen¬ 
gineering  the  way 
it  processed  and 
cared  for  patients. 
The  result  was  a 
streamlined  envi¬ 
ronment  that  elim¬ 
inated  redundant 
work  efforts,  au¬ 
tomated  patient 
records,  reduced 
paperwork  and  fa¬ 
cilitated  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  regula¬ 
tory  and  insurance 
reports. 


■  A  cable-TV  provider  received  no¬ 
tice  that  its  outsourcer  was  going  out 
of  business.  It  had  only  six  weeks  to 
migrate  sales,  billing  and  collection 
systems  in-house  or  risk  losing  $5 
million  in  billing  a  month.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  the  company  had  conducted  a 
study  of  its  key  workflows  a  year 
earlier,  and  so  was  able  to  contract 
for  and  install  a  new  set  of  systems 
within  that  time  period,  as  well  as 
train  staff  on  them. 

All  three  companies  faced  threats 
to  their  long-term  abilities  to  compete 
and  grow,  and  all  three  used  the  same 
methodology  to  solve  their  problems. 
That  methodology  is  called  Helix,  a 
nuts-and-bolts  approach  to  quickly 
understanding  how  mission-critical 
delivery  processes  work  and  how 
they  can  be  improved.  Helix  facili¬ 
tates  an  organization’s  ability  to  de¬ 
fine  the  benefits  of  improvements  in 
measurable  terms,  secure  consen¬ 
sus  and  support  among  process  oper¬ 
ators  and  owners,  define  the  criteria 
for  success  and  build  momentum  for 
an  efficient  implementation. 

Helix  begins  with  the  concept  of 
the  organization  as  a  series  of 
value-adding  delivery  systems 
rather  than  departments  and  divi¬ 
sions.  These  delivery  systems  are 
composed  of  workgroups  drawn  from 
various  parts  of  the  organization  that 
share  information  to  achieve  a  com¬ 
mon  objective,  such  as  processing 
orders,  purchasing  supplies  or  man¬ 
aging  payroll.  Understanding  how 
these  delivery  systems  really  work 
is  critical  to  improving  them. 

Typical  process-improvement  pro¬ 
jects  work  through  traditional  organi¬ 
zational  charts,  asking  employees 
from  shipping,  purchasing  and  ac¬ 
counts  payable  for  ideas  independent 
of  one  another.  Such  efforts  fail  to 
identify  customers  and  suppliers  and 
never  examine  how  people  really 
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Run  communications  applications  that  expand 
your  productivity  tcliile  they  increase  profitability. 


your 

enterprise-wide 

NETWORK 

grows • 


'C^/r-tpw 

Modular  system  architecture  lets  you  (  •  Vh 

expand  your  communications  ’  ' 
capabilities  .now  and  in  the  future. 

s'  r 


So  can  its 


capabilities. 


The  D  E  F  I  N  I  T  Y®  Communications  System. 


The  DEFINITY  LAN  Gateway 
provides  enterprise-wide 
Ethernet  functionality  that’s 
built  in,  not  bolted  on. 


Multimedia  is  the  future  of  communi¬ 
cations.  And  the  convergence  of  voice, 
video  and  data  on  fast,  high-band¬ 
width  networks  is  how  it  will  be 
achieved.  But  you  have  to  make  deci¬ 
sions  right  now  on  implementing  the 
multimedia  applications  you’ll  need  in 
the  future,  knowing  that  if  you  run  those  applications  on 
disparate  networks  and  through  multiple  switches,  your 
costs  could  go  through  the  roof.  What’s  the  answer? 

It’s  our  DEFINITY®  Communications  System.  Not  only 
will  it  optimize  your  existing  investment  as  well  as  pro¬ 
vide  support  for  future  ATM  applications,  the  DEFINITY 
System  also  delivers  TCP/IP  functionality  through 
the  DEFINITY  LAN  Gateway,  an  integral  LAN  board  that 
gives  you  direct  Ethernet  connections,  positioning  you 
today  for  that  future. 

With  SNMP  support  for  simplified  management,  the 


DEFINITY  System  fulfills  all  the  promise  of  CTI  because 
it  will  allow  you  to  manage  all  your  resources  across 
your  network.  So  why  take  chances  with  multimedia 
application  implementation? 

The  DEFINITY  System  G3V4  gives  you  enterprise¬ 
wide  capabilities  both  today  and  tomorrow  as  well  as 
the  AT&T  quality  and  commitment  to  our  customers. 

No  matter  how  big  they  grow. 

For  more  information  on  the  DEFINITY  System  G3V4 
call  1 800  325-7466,  ext.  712, 


AT&T.  Where  innovation  leads. 
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work  together.  Helix,  on  the  other 
hand,  relies  on  delivery-system 
or  workflow  teams  that  represent 
a  company’s  knowledge  base  about 
the  processes  it  hopes  to  improve.  In 
a  distribution  company,  for  example, 
the  sales  process  would  be  analyzed 
by  line  workers  from  marketing,  the 
sales/order  desk,  credit,  warehouse/ 
shipping,  billing  and  collections.  Once 
a  shared  understanding  is  achieved, 
the  improvement  process  becomes 
faster  and  easier. 

At  first  glance,  Helix  has  much  in 
common  with  joint  application  de¬ 
sign  (JAD).  But  it  delivers  far  more 
dynamic  results  in  terms  of  building 
cross-functional  rapport,  organiza¬ 
tional  awareness  and  process  im¬ 
provements.  Helix  projects,  which 
usually  take  between  one  and  three 
months  to  complete,  typically  pro¬ 
duce  ROI  results  of  50  to  800  per¬ 
cent.  In  addition  to  providing  long¬ 
term  benefits,  they  often  allow  im¬ 
mediate,  low-cost  improvements  to 
be  identified.  These  “low-hanging 
fruit”  frequently  underwrite  the  cost 
of  the  team’s  efforts. 

Helix  projects  are  generally  facili¬ 
tated  by  a  representative  of  IS.  This 
enables  IS  to  learn  how  the  business 
works  while  helping  team  members 
understand  how  technology  can  make 
the  process  more  productive  and  effi¬ 
cient.  In  addition,  because  any  work- 
flow  improvements  will  probably  af¬ 
fect  IS,  participation  in  a  Helix  project 
gives  the  department  early  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  for  a  successful 
requirements-definition  and  data- 
modeling  effort. 

Helix  projects  kick  off  with  two 
work  sessions  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  framework  for  focused 
collaboration  and  accelerated  learn¬ 
ing.  Participants  develop  a  series  of 
models  that  help  them  analyze  exist¬ 
ing  workflows.  They  begin  by  looking 
at  the  current  situation,  focusing  on 
problems  and  opportunities  for  im¬ 
provement.  The  “bad”  is  defined  in 
quantitative  terms:  what  goes  wrong, 
how  often,  at  what  cost  and  under 
what  conditions.  Next,  the  team  sets 
a  preliminary  goal,  which  basically 
describes  the  improvements  it  hopes 


Helix  relies  on  delivery- 
system  or  workflow  teams 
that  represent  a  company’s 
knowledge  base  about 
the  processes  it  hopes 
to  improve. 


to  implement.  Here,  the  focus  is  on 
the  “good,”  which  is  defined  in  terms 
of  what  should  happen,  how  much  it 
will  cost,  how  much  it  will  save  and 
the  benefits  it  will  achieve.  Through 
this  effort,  team  members  align  their 
expectations  about  acceptable  changes 
and  improvements. 

The  next  step  is  to  provide  a  sim¬ 
plified  “big  picture”  of  the  delivery 
system,  identifying  who  participates 
in  the  workflow,  the  information 
they  must  share  and  the  sequence 
in  which  workgroups  communicate. 
Team  members  clearly  state  the  goal 
of  the  workflow,  as  well  as  any  as¬ 
sumptions  about  the  circumstances 
necessary  for  its  successful  comple¬ 
tion  (i.e.,  the  customer  has  credit; 
the  product  is  in  stock). 

At  this  point,  the  team  also  identi¬ 
fies  primary  “objects” — such  as 
orders,  shipments,  invoices  or  pay¬ 
ments — so  that  changes  to  their 
status  become  readily  discernible. 
Participants  then  break  down  the 
workflow  into  “phases”  based  on  the 
primary  object’s  transformation  as  it 
moves  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  process.  (For  example,  an  order 
begins  as  an  open  order  and  becomes 
in  turn  an  approved  order,  a  shipped 
order,  a  billed  order  and  finally  a  paid 
order.)  Team  members  evaluate  ac¬ 
tions  based  on  what  they  add  to  the 
primary  object’s  progress  and  exam¬ 
ine  changes  to  secondary  objects, 
such  as  customers  and  inventory. 

Once  they  have  synthesized  their 
ideas  for  improved  workflow  models, 
team  members  check  them  against 
the  original  analysis  to  make  sure  all 
problems  have  been  addressed.  They 
also  test  the  new  models  for  possible 
breakdowns  or  failures  and,  if  found, 
refine  or  rework  them. 


After  each  work  session,  the  facili¬ 
tator  and  a  support  analyst  perform  a 
series  of  diagnostic  procedures,  re¬ 
viewing  each  model  for  completeness 
and  general  business  sense.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  they  check  to  see  that  existing 
problems  are  quantitatively  defined  in 
terms  of  cost,  service  levels,  morale, 
etc.  Subjective  phrases  (“too  slow”) 
are  replaced  with  objective  measures 
(“It  takes  eight  hours  to...”).  They 
then  refine  the  group’s  preliminary 
goals  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  post-diagnostic  procedures 
make  sure  that  the  proposed  work- 
flows  are  as  efficient  and  airtight  as 
possible,  and  that  they  address  the 
problems  raised  in  the  initial  analysis. 
Finally,  the  team  compiles  a  list  of  in¬ 
puts,  processes  and  outputs  for  use  in 
the  implementation.  The  list  repre¬ 
sents  a  net  view  of  the  requirements 
for  change  in  the  proposed  workflows 
and  should  be  useful  in  the  require¬ 
ments-definition  phase  of  any  subse¬ 
quent  development  project. 

The  results  of  these  diagnostic  ef¬ 
forts  form  the  basis  for  the  final  work 
session,  in  which  participants  per¬ 
form  a  “walk  through”  of  the  new 
workflows,  looking  at  goals,  benefits, 
costs  and  a  timetable  for  implemen¬ 
tation.  They  then  package  their  find¬ 
ings  into  a  proposal  to  management. 
This  proposal  describes  measurable, 
objective  performance  benefits  that 
can  be  realized  by  taking  the  recom¬ 
mended  steps,  along  with  time  lines, 
effort  levels  and  costs.  Because  re¬ 
turns  on  these  projects  are  so  high, 
they  are  virtually  always  approved. 

What  do  participants  take  away 
from  a  successful  Helix  project?  IS,  as 
the  project  facilitator,  gains  a  new  rep¬ 
utation  as  a  legitimate  change  agent. 
The  project  team  is  recognized  for  its 
ability  to  identify  opportunities  for  im¬ 
provement  and  act  on  them.  And  the 
company  benefits  from  better  perfor¬ 
mance.  Everyone  wins.  EEI 


Michael  R.  Wood,  who  created  the  He¬ 
lix  methodology  in  1977,  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  MIS  for  the  Ventnor,  N.J. -based 
Showboat  Operating  Co.,  which  builds 
and  manages  casinos.  For  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  the  Helix  method¬ 
ology,  call  Wood  at  609  487-2077. 
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INFORMIX  DYNAMIC  SCALABLE  ARCHITECTURE 


Scalable 

Perform 

Only  With 

Informix. 


ance 


Scalable  Performance  in  TPC-C  Benchmarks  (Transactions  Per  Minute) 

Represents  each  hardware  vendor’s  best  overall  TPC-C  performance  numbers  to  date 


AT&T 

HP 

Sun 

Nimble.  Flexible.  Responsive.  All  the  things 
your  systems  have  to  be  if  you’re  going  to  stay 
ahead  of  the  game  when  business  requirements 
change.  All  achieved  when  you  implement 
scalable  systems— with  a  parallel,  scalable  data¬ 
base  architecture  as  the  cornerstone. 

When  it  comes  to  demonstrating  scalable 
performance  —  for  OLTP,  batch  processing, 
decision  support,  or  data  warehouses  of  almost 
any  size  —  Informix  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  database 
of  choice. 

In  benchmark  after 
benchmark,  Informix 
proves  its  advantage.  In 
fact,  in  TPC-C1W  bench¬ 
marks  on  the  leading 
UNIX®  platforms, 
Informix  is  the  database 
behind  each  hardware 
vendor’s  best  overall 
performance. 

And  outside  the  labs, 
for  customer  after  cus¬ 
tomer,  Informix  has 
proven  its  scalable  per¬ 
formance  by  handling 
the  most  demanding 
requirements  —  including 
critical  financial  and 
banking  applications, 
worldwide  reservation  sys¬ 
tems,  and  manufacturing 
and  business  operations 
for  many  of  the  world’s  largest  corporations. 

Let’s  face  it.  You  can’t  afford  a  database  that 
can’t  scale.  If  you ’re  looking  for  the  best,  most 
extensive  use  of  CPU  power  on  uniprocessors, 
symmetric  multiprocessors,  clusters,  or  mas¬ 
sively  parallel  processors,  look  to  Informix. 
And  let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

Call  1-800-688- IFMX,  ext.  76  for  a 
Seybold  Group  white  paper  on  the  quest  for 
better  scalability  and  performance. 

fi  INFORMIX* 

Find  us  on  the  Web!  http://www.informix.com/ 

©  1995  Informix  Software,  Inc.  The  following  are  worldwide  trademarks  of 
Informix  Software,  Inc.  or  its  subsidiaries,  registered  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  in  numerous  other  countries  worldwide:  Informix,®  the  Informix 
logo,®  and  Dynamic  Scalable  Architecture.'"  All  other  names  indicated  by 
®  or  ™are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


WEBMASTER 


Hold  Onto  That  Turf 


The  battle  for  control 
of  the  company’s  Web 
site  has  begun,  and 
IS  organizations  that 
don’t  make  themselves 
indispensable  fast  risk 
being  pushed  to  the 
sidelines 

BY  JIM  STERNE 


A  quiet  tapping  at  the  doors  of  in¬ 
dustry  revealed  a  small,  cute, 
Trojan  bunny  rabbit  named 
e-mail.  E-mail  was  friendly, 
-  helpful  and  courteous,  and  it 
was  let  in  for  the  night. 

By  the  next  morning,  e-mail  had 
produced  an  offspring.  Gopher  had 
arrived  on  the  scene  with  a  barely 
audible  “ftp!”  As  IS  endeavored  in 
its  dutiful  way  to  provide  for  these 
creatures,  it  was  blindsided  by  a  horde 
of  marketing  managers  fostering  a 
colossal  craving  for  something  called 
the  World  Wide  Web. 

While  you  were  sleeping,  the  world 
was  engulfed  by  the  Internet. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  story.  This  is  your 
story.  It  relates  the  discovery  of  the 
Internet  and  the  Web  by  your  own 
staff.  It  tells  of  the  gleeful  creation  of 
home  pages  by  technologists,  who 
haven’t  had  this  much  fun  since  the 
original  Adventure  game  showed  its 
command  line  interface  on  CP/M 
systems  everywhere. 

This  tale  describes  the  marketing 
department  greeting  the  technolo¬ 


gists’  wizardry  with  awe  and  delight. 
But  their  initial  enthusiasm  is  fol¬ 
lowed  swiftly  by  shock.  These  execu¬ 
tives — some  of  whom  have  spent 
years  in  school  learning  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  marketing  communi¬ 
cations,  public  relations  and  adver¬ 
tising — suddenly  realize  that  the 
whole  world  can  see  the  company’s 
technologists  making  a  mockery  of 
corporate  identity  and  product  posi¬ 
tioning.  They  are  upset. 

Sensing  the  urgency  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  the  marketing  executives  make 
blindsiding  their  corporate  maneuver 
of  choice.  They  begin  the  battle  for 
ownership,  and  they  win.  They  can’t 
configure  a  Windows  machine,  much 
less  understand  the  requirements  of 
a  TCP/IP  connection,  but  they  now 
own  the  company’s  Web  site. 

Your  department  now  faces  an  in¬ 
teresting  problem.  After  fighting  to 
retain  control,  you  aren’t  needed 
anymore.  Marketing  has  its  own  bud¬ 
get  and  is  able  to  go  out  into  the 
world  and  find  third-party  vendors  to 
house  a  server  and  run  the  site. 

How,  then,  do  you  keep  this  new, 
exciting  technology  in  IS?  How  do 
you  reassure  your  best  and  bright¬ 
est  that  they  can  continue  being 
the  keepers  of  the  keys  of  technol¬ 
ogy?  Much  more  important,  how  do 
you  prove  (once  again  and  every 
day)  that  IS  is  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  corporation?  How  do  you  prove 
that  it  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  teams- 
manship? 

First,  remember  that  IS  is  a  ser¬ 
vice  organization.  What  did  you  do 
when  accounting  discovered  spread¬ 
sheets?  When  product  development 
discovered  CAD/CAM?  When  mar¬ 
keting  discovered  desktop  publish¬ 
ing?  You  offered  help,  advice  and 
support  for  the  technology — not  the 
content.  Time  to  do  it  again. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  how 
IS  can  help  the  marketing  mob  and,  in 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JAMES  ENDICOTT 


More  than  10  years  ago,  FileNet  solved  the  paperwork  puzzle  by 
introducing  the  first  software  designed  to  automate  paper-intensive 
business  processes.  Now  FileNet  leads  the  way  again  by  solving  the 
work  management  puzzle  with  the  introduction  of  Visual  WorkFlo 
business  process  automation  software. 

Object-oriented  Visual  WorkFlo  brings  powerful,  multi-platform 
solutions  to  your  business— including  those  using  Windows  NT 
and  UNIX  servers.  By  automating  mission-critical  business 
processes,  it  increases  the  efficiency  and  productivity  of  everyone 
in  your  organization.  Unlike  other  products, Visual  WorkFlo  lets  you 
alter  work  processes  in  real-time,  so  users  can  respond  quickly  to 
changing  business  conditions.  Because  Visual  WorkFlo  can  be 
integrated  into  an  open  systems  environment  and  used  with  most 
off-the-shelf  desktop  software  products,  you  save  development 
time  and  increase  productivity 


Brought  to  you  by  FileNet— the  award-winning  world  leader 
in  cost-effective,  client/server  WorkFlo®  products. 

“Company  of  the  Year’ — Imaging  Magazine,  1994 

“Best  Production  Work  Management  Product”— Network  World,  1994 

AIIM  Pioneer  Award,  1993,  awarded  to  original  WorkFlo  team 


FileNet: 

Visualize  Your  WorkFlo  Future 

3565  Harbor  Blvd.,  Costa  Mesa,  California  92626-1420 


Visual 

WorkFlo* 

software 

solves 

the  work 

management 

puzzle. 


RleNet,  Visual  WorkFlo, and  WorkFlo  are  registered  trademarks  ol  FileNet  Corporation. 
©1995  RleNet  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved. 


1-800-FILENET 

(345-3638) 


“ This  is  an  incredibly  impressive  product  for  enterprise-wide  work 
management.  When  business  needs  change,  we  don 't  have  to  reinvei 
the  wheel.  We  can  change  our  workflows  without  going  back  and 
re-programming.” 

—  Loretta  Goralczyk,  Imaging  Manager,  American  President  L 


“With  Visual  WorkFlo,  FileNet  moves  beyond  the  image-only  market  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  workflow  management  tool  for  all  data  tyi 
—  Ronni  Marshak,  Editor-in-Chief, 

Patricia  Seybold  Groups  Workgroup 
Computing  Report 

FREE  White  Paper 
helps  you  understand 
the  work  management 
puzzle. 


Write  or  call  today  for  your 
free  White  Paper,  or  for  more 
information  about  Visual  WorkFlo 
software  and  our  other 
document-imaging 
software  solutions. 


the  process,  earn  its  gratitude,  its  af¬ 
fection  and  its  budget. 

1.  Explain  the  Internet.  If  marketers 
are  going  to  create  corporate-sized 
Web  sites  and  ask  IS  to  maintain 
them,  they  had  better  understand 
what  they’re  up  against.  They  are 
going  to  go  out  on  the  Web  and  see 
thousands  of  sites  and  expect  you 
to  accomplish  overnight  what  oth¬ 
ers  have  taken  months  to  create. 

Content  providers  don’t  need  to 
know  a  WinSock  from  an  X.25.  But 
they  do  need  to  understand  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  bandwidth.  “At  what  speed  are 
the  people  you  wish  to  visit  this  Web 
site  connected?”  you  might  ask  them. 
If  you  get  blank  stares  in  reply,  ingest 
two  more  aspirin  and  encourage  them 
to  survey  their  current  customer  base 
for  the  answer.  Then  explain  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  experiences  for  a  visitor 
using  a  multimegabit  fiber  connection 
and  one  with  a  14.4  dial-up  modem. 

It  is  also  important  to  make  sure 
they  understand  enough  about  client/ 
server  and  the  limitations  of  hyper¬ 
text  transfer  protocol  (HTTP)  to  keep 
the  outrageous  requests  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Help  them  grasp  that  Web 
surfers  are  interested  in  content  and 
feedback,  not  electronic  brochures 
with  lots  of  pretty  pictures  and  a  video 
of  the  CEO  welcoming  the  world  to 
your  site. 

2.  Give  Them  the  Tools.  The  Inter¬ 
net  generates  new  tools  faster  than  a 
7-year-old  brings  home  colds.  There 
is  a  variety  of  software  available,  free 
or  on  trial.  If  you’re  not  careful,  mar¬ 
keting  staff  will  download  new  ver¬ 
sions  of  editors  and  image  converters 
daily  and  blame  you  when  you  can’t 
make  them  work. 

In  this  case,  the  best  defense  is  a 
good  offense.  Assemble  a  suite  of 
hypertext  markup  language  (HTML) 
tools  and  WYSIWYG  page  tools  and 
create  a  few  classes  in  their  use.  Be¬ 
come  the  purveyor  of  the  technology 
and  you  may  be  able  to  assert  con¬ 
trol  over  which  should  be  used. 

3.  Help  Them  Create  a  Style  Guide. 

Marketing  people  probably  under¬ 
stand  the  need  to  have  a  stylistically 


IS  should  act  solely  as  a 
printer — that  is,  faithfully 
reproduce  whatever  the 
client  desires — as  opposed 
to  a  publisher,  who  must 
consider  all  aspects 
of  content. 


integrated  Web  site.  But  they’ll  need 
your  help  determining  the  principles 
of  content  style.  Certain  technical 
considerations  will  limit  a  Web  site’s 
character.  Certain  choices  (colors, 
graphics,  file  size,  forms  processing) 
will  allow  for  tool  standardization.  As 
a  result,  it  will  be  easier  to  train  and 
support  those  charged  with  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  content. 

4.  Create  a  Procedure  to  Follow. 

Content  must  be  analyzed  for  for¬ 
mat,  technical  accuracy  and  spelling. 
There  are  also  questions  of  a  decent 
response  mechanism;  if  the  site  gets 
a  great  reaction  from  the  public,  is 
somebody  assigned  to  answer  the 
mail?  While  this,  too,  should  not  be 
the  responsibility  of  IS,  you  should 
lend  a  hand  in  setting  up  the  review 
process.  What  are  the  steps  for  ap¬ 
proval?  Who  are  the  gatekeepers? 
What  committees  must  sanction  the 
content  prior  to  submission  for  server 
staging?  There’s  no  need  for  Machia¬ 
vellian  constraints  here,  just  a  nice, 
logical  flow  to  assure  that  others  have 
checked  the  i’s  for  dots  and  the  t’s  for 
crosses. 

Such  a  process  allows  IS  to  act 
solely  as  a  printer — that  is,  to  faith¬ 
fully  reproduce  whatever  the  client 
desires — as  opposed  to  a  publisher, 
who  must  consider  all  aspects  of 
content.  It  is  the  editorial  task  that 
marketing  people  live  for,  and  you 
should  leave  it  in  their  hands. 

5.  Establish  a  Test  Suite.  Content 
providers  may  not  understand  the 
need  to  test  their  creation  on  a  rou¬ 
tine  basis.  They  will  therefore  de¬ 
pend  upon  your  organization  to  know 
that  links  between  pages  must  be 


tested  after  every  update. 

Automate  where  you  can  to  ensure 
that  your  server  is  online,  links  are 
still  legitimate  and  data  collection 
is  working.  Should  your  Web  pages 
point  to  outside  sources  (cooperative¬ 
marketing  partners,  third-party  val¬ 
ue-added  resellers  or  even  the  auto¬ 
matic  stock-charting  system  at  MIT’s 
AI  Lab),  be  sure  they  are  checked 
daily.  Yes,  you  are  now  responsible  for 
change-tracking  on  other  people’s 
servers.  Page  been  removed?  Com¬ 
pany  bought  out  and  the  server  re¬ 
named?  Anything  that  gives  the  user 
back  a  404— File  Not  Found — is  now 
your  problem. 

6.  Get  Ready  for  Tomorrow.  When 
all  of  this  is  done,  you  might  actual¬ 
ly  be  prepared  for  the  day  (tomor¬ 
row?)  when  this  infant  technology 
hits  adolescence:  that  time  when 
the  hormones  kick  in,  the  clothes 
no  longer  fit  and  the  demands  have 
less  and  less  to  do  with  sound  rea¬ 
soning.  You  will  know  that  time  has 
come  when  the  CEO  agrees  with 
the  head  of  marketing  about  giving 
customers  access  to  back-office  in¬ 
formation.  (“Client/Server  Comput¬ 
ing  on  the  Rampage!  Millions  of 
Customers  Gain  Direct  Access  to 
Corporate  Computing!!”) 

Yes,  the  World  Wide  Web  is  in  its 
infancy.  It  will  mutate  frequently,  but  it 
can  be  taken  to  its  logical  extreme.  In 
the  competitive  world  of  tomorrow, 
your  customers  will  demand  instanta¬ 
neous  intelligence  re:  the  status  of 
their  orders,  the  amount  of  stock  on 
hand  and  the  estimated  time  of  deliv¬ 
ery.  Ubiquitous  EDI  and  a  terminal  on 
every  desk.  The  company  with  the 
most  freely  available  data  wins. 

So,  as  you  contemplate  building 
relationships  with  the  VPs  of  market¬ 
ing  and  communications  that  are  on  a 
par  with  your  relationship  with  the 
CFO,  remember  that  they  will  need 
you  more  and  more  in  the  days  to 
come.  Be  ready  for  them.  EEl 


Jim  Sterne  is  president  of  Target  Mar¬ 
keting  of  Santa  Barbara  (jsterne@ 
targeting.com).  His  book,  World  Wide 
Web  Marketing  will  be  available  from 
John  Wiley  &  Sons  this  fall 
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Network  here  is  all  set 
to  help  you  make  money 
on  the  Internet. 


At  Sun,  we  think  your  new,  more  helpful  computer  network  should  help  you  make  money.  And  we  have  a  complete  set  of  products  and 
services  that  let  you  do  just  that.  We  give  you  quick  and  painless  access  to  the  Internet.  And  we'll  enable  you  to  conduct  commerce  in  a 
way  that's  completely  secure  for  you  and  your  customers.  Thanks  to  our  advanced  SunScreen™  security  solution.  We  can  also  set  you  up 
with  our  breakthrough,  graphics-intensive  HotJava™  browser,  so  you  can  interact  in  real  time  with  customers, 
with  live  financial  information,  and  more — right  on  the  Internet.  For  information  on  network  computing, 
please  contact  the  company  that  invented  it.  Sun.  At  http://www.sun.com  or  1-800-786-0785,  Ext.  255.  the  network  is  the  computer- 
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WHERE  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  GO  TODAY?"* 


Microsoft 


Announcing  new  Microsoft®  Office  for  Windows0  95. 
Software  that  doesn’t  hold  you  back.  Software  that  presents  fewer  obstacles. 
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Five  integrated  applications,  one  entirely  new  approach  to  the  way  they  work. 
It’s  not  merely  an  “upgrade!’  It’s  not  just  about  new  features  and  new  buttons. 

It’s  about  easier,  more  intuitive  access  to  capabilities  old  and  new. 
Software  that  speaks  your  language,  that  answers  your  questions. 

Now  you  have  a  suite  of  productivity  programs  designed  to  take  advantage  of  Windows  95. 

Programs  that  let  you  focus  on  your  work,  not  on  your  software. 


icroso 
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FINANCIAL  SYSTEMS 


BY  PETER  FABRIS 


When  Avon  Products  Inc.  was  founded  109 

years  ago,  its  sales  staff  peddled  its  wares  in 
just  one  region  of  the  United  States,  going 
from  house  to  house  in  the  Northeast.  Today, 
Avon  ladies  are  a  United  Nations-like  sales 
force  calling  on  customers  in  more  than  120 
countries.  Expansion  into  emerging  markets, 
which  are  growing  faster  than  established  eco¬ 
nomies  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Western 
Europe,  is  a  high  priority  for  this  decade.  In  1994,  developing 
countries  such  as  the  Philippines,  Malaysia,  China,  Poland  and 
Hungary  generated  $1.56  billion,  or  37  percent,  of  Avon’s  total 
$4.27  billion  in  sales,  which  translates  into  $282  million,  or  49  per¬ 
cent  of  the  company’s  pretax  profits. 

Avon’s  door-to-door  direct  sales  strategy  is  especially  well  suit¬ 
ed  to  nations  with  undeveloped  retail  infrastructures.  Unreliable 
transportation,  inadequate  storage  facilities  and  limited  advertis¬ 
ing  vehicles  make  retailing  as  we  know  it  in  the  developed  world 
nearly  impossible  in  many  emerging  markets,  particularly  in  rural 
areas.  Nonetheless,  demand  for  quality  Western  cosmetics,  jewel¬ 
ry  and  clothing  is  high  nearly  everywhere.  Furthermore,  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  women  to  start  their  own  businesses  is  attractive 

to  many  in  emerging 
countries,  a  key  driver 
of  Avon’s  growth  in 
these  regions.  All  of 
these  factors  are  ex¬ 
panding  Avon’s  hori¬ 
zons  each  year. 

According  to  Ron 
Mastrogiovanni,  senior 
vice  president  and 
chief  information  tech¬ 
nology  officer,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  global  expansion 
requires  integrated  and, 
_  as  much  as  possible, 


IN  THAILAND  and  other  parts  of  Southeast  Asia,  Avon's 
salesforce  takes  advantage  of  local  distribution  channels. 


STORYLINE 

Those  of  us  who  grew  up  with  the 
image  of  the  “ding-dong,  Avon  call¬ 
ing”  lady  of  the  1950s  and  ’60s  may 
find  it  incongruous  to  imagine  this 
salesforce  being  deployed  to  parts 
of  Southeast  Asia  in  wooden  ca¬ 
noes.  But  emerging  markets  now  ac¬ 
count  for  almost  half  of  Avon’s  pre¬ 
tax  profits.  While  the  demand  for 
Western  goods  is  high  just  about  ev¬ 
erywhere  on  the  planet,  companies 
that  depend  on  robust  retail  infras¬ 
tructures — transportation,  storage, 
advertising — face  many  obstacles. 
It’s  a  situation  tailor-made  for 
Avon’s  direct-sales  strategy.  But 
Avon’s  ability  to  thrive  in  these 
untested  markets  depends  on  hav¬ 
ing  excellent  management,  analysis 
and  reporting  tools.  That’s  where  its 
globally  integrated  financial  strate¬ 
gy  comes  in. 
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RON  MASTROGIOVANNI:  Avon's 
global  financial  system  is  critical  to 
the  company's  strategic  vision. 


JAMES  STRUTT  keeps  a  close  eye  on  the  implementation  teams  so 
he  can  identify  potential  bottlenecks  before  they  become  a  problem. 


standardized  financial  sys¬ 
tems  that  are  effective 
operation  management 
tools,  not  just  tools  to  cre¬ 
ate  profit-and-loss  state¬ 
ments.  And  these  systems 
must  be  flexible  enough  to 
adapt  to  local-market  busi¬ 
ness  requirements. 

The  first  stage  of  Avon’s 
global  financial  systems 
plan  is  currently  underway. 

The  company  is  rolling  out 
Avon  Standard  Accounting 
System  (ASAS),  a  global  fi¬ 
nancial  transaction  and  re¬ 
porting  system,  at  40  sites 
around  the  globe.  Imple¬ 
mentation  began  in  June 
1994  in  Canada,  followed  by 
Germany  and  Mexico.  The 
project  is  scheduled  to  con¬ 
clude  with  U.S.  implemen¬ 
tation  within  18  months. 

This  step  is  crucial  to 
the  execution  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  strategic  vision,  according  to 
Mastrogiovanni.  “This  standardized 
transactional  system  provides  the 
vehicle  to  easily  and  consistently 
capture  the  critical  information 
needed  to  make  both  strategic  and 
tactical  decisions  for  growing  the 
business,”  he  says.  When  it  is  com¬ 
bined  in  the  future  with  data  ware¬ 
houses  to  store  key  financial  and  op¬ 
erational  information,  managers  will 
have  the  ability  to  examine  sophisti¬ 
cated  business  metrics  both  on  the 
local  level  and  on  a  global  scale.  For 
example,  a  manager  in  an  emerging 
market  may  want  to  compare  the  av¬ 
erage  sales  per  representative  of  a 
new  clothing  line  with  the  same 
statistic  of  similar  product  lines.  Us¬ 
ing  such  sophisticated  metrics  will 
help  management  track  findings 
over  time  and  compare  them  with 
previous  results. 

or  Avon,  the  challenges  of 
achieving  a  global  finance 
strategy  are  daunting.  Until  re¬ 
cently,  the  company  had  one  finan¬ 
cial  reporting  system  at  corporate 
headquarters  in  New  York  and  a 
hodgepodge  of  manual  and  comput¬ 
erized  systems  at  its  foreign  sites 


(incorporated  units  in  40  countries 
and  independent  franchises  in  about 
80  others).  Even  though  the  nature 
of  the  company’s  business  is  univer¬ 
sal,  accounting  needs  are  not,  says 
James  Strutt,  assistant  corporate 

The  Avon  Users  Group 
offers  a  companywide 
bulletin  board 
dedicated  solely  to  the 
project.  It  has  been  a 
lifeline  for  all  sites , 
providing  a  vehicle  for 
sharing  tips  to  make 
implementation  go 
more  smoothly. 

controller,  who  is  spearheading  the 
ASAS  project.  Avon’s  foreign  enti¬ 
ties  operate  with  a  fair  amount  of  au¬ 
tonomy.  Before  current  standardiza¬ 
tion  efforts,  routine  functions  such 
as  cash-flow  reporting  methods 


could  vary  from  region 
to  region.  Foreign  offices 
often  have  two  sets  of 
books — one  primarily  ad¬ 
dressing  local  regulations 
and  the  other  for  corporate 
reporting — a  practice  re¬ 
quiring  translation  from 
one  set  of  books  to  the 
other. 

Tax  structures,  because 
they  vary  greatly  through¬ 
out  the  world,  present  hur¬ 
dles  for  designers  of  stan¬ 
dardized  global  systems, 
too.  In  the  United  States, 
for  example,  corporations 
must  track  income  and 
sales  taxes.  Many  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  a  value- 
added  tax  system  with 
levies  on  business  trans¬ 
actions  throughout  the 
manufacturing  chain.  Dif¬ 
ferent  tax  regulations  man¬ 
date  different  record-keeping  meth¬ 
ods  and  charts  of  accounts.  Sometimes 
tax  laws  vary  even  within  nations. 
Brazil,  for  instance,  one  of  Avon’s 
fastest  growing  markets,  has  over  200 
different  district  and  regional  taxing 
bodies,  each  with  its  own  require¬ 
ments,  so  Avon  must  customize  its  fi¬ 
nancial  systems  to  address  all  of  them. 

Avon  knew  that  a  standard  global 
financial  system  had  to  be  flexible 
enough  to  handle  these  widely  diver¬ 
gent  tax  and  accounting  require¬ 
ments,  but  it  also  had  to  have  stan¬ 
dard  interfaces  from  accounting  to 
financial  reporting  charts  of  accounts 
to  allow  corporate  headquarters  to  do 
apples-to-apples  financial  analysis. 

The  system  now  being  rolled  out 
provides  a  prototype  that  can  quickly 
be  modified  for  new  markets  and  al¬ 
low  for  local  modifications  according 
to  tax  and  accounting  regulations, 
currency  conversion  needs  and  lan¬ 
guage  differences.  Rather  than  de¬ 
velop  its  own  system  from  scratch, 
Avon  chose  Integrated  Accounting 
System  by  CODA  Inc.,  based  in  Har¬ 
rogate,  England,  and  with  U.S.  head¬ 
quarters  in  Manchester,  N.H.,  to 
form  the  core  of  ASAS.  Running  on 
the  IBM  AS/400  platform,  the  sys- 
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Only  Minolta 
can  melt 

information  problems 
with  I.C.E. 

I.C.E.  -  Integrated  Computer-output 
Extension.  Only  Minolta’s  Ml ’MS051 3000 
Integrated  Image/Information  System 
offers  this  breakthrough  productivity  tool. 


With  MPMS  3000  I.C.E.  you  can 
automatically  index  and  store  electronic 
documents  originating  on  mainframes 
and  other  systems.  Make  invoices, 
purchase  orders,  etc.,  part  of  your 
imaging  database  with  no  need  to 
scan  or  OCR.  Adding  faxes,  text  files, 
scanned  documents  and  virtually  any 
OLE  object,  including  spreadsheets 
or  voice  recordings,  is  then  as  simple 
as  “drag  and  drop”  into  a  folder  or 
document  I.C.E.  has  created. 


IIJMS  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK 
F  MINOLTA  COMPANY  LIMITED. 


MINOLTA 


Only  MPMS  3000  and  I.C.E.  can  do 
all  this  within  our  imaging  system, 
creating  a  single  “compound  document” 


relevant  information  needed.  Then  fax, 
e-mail,  annotate  or  print  documents  with 
laser  clarity  -  all  on  one  economical, 
customizable  and  scalable  system. 


See  why  /.  C.  £  is  another  way  to 
melt  your  information  problems. 

Cal!  1-800-9-MINOLTA 
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Only  from  the  mind 
of  Minolta 


With  a  team  like  this, 
it’s  easy  to  see  how 
applications  scale  up  to  I 
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hie  enterprise. 


Corporation.  SQL/ API,  SQLNetwork,  SQLConsole.  QuickObjects.  Fast  Facts.  Gupta  and  the  Gupta  Powered  logo  are 
registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


Our  team  is  on  your  side. 

The  news  is  out.  Microsoft"  and  Gupta’  have 
teamed  up  to  deliver  you  all  the  power  you  need 
to  build  large-scale  client/server  applica¬ 
tions.  And  do  it  quicker  than  ever  before. 

Using  powerful  component-based 
tools,  Gupta  now  offers  Microsoft  devel¬ 
opers  the  first  painless  way  to  scale  up 
to  the  enterprise.  And  the  best  news 
of  all?  You  can  see  it  for  yourself  at  a 
Microsoft/Gupta  seminar  coming  to 
your  neighborhood. 

All  the  power  you  need. 

Come  to  this  important  seminar  to  witness  firsthand 
how  Microsoft  and  Gupta  together  have  optimized 
SQLWindows"  and  SQL  Server  6"  to  enable  devel¬ 
opers  to  build  large,  robust  applications  that  include 
optimized  connectivity,  a  powerful  repository,  OLE2 
components  and  even  Microsoft  Mail. 
Components  for  all  developers. 


MICROSOFT 


Then  learn  about  the  new  products  coming  this  fall. 
Like  Gupta’s  SQLBase"  Desktop  which  includes 
Visual  Basic®  components  for  easy  SQL  access. 
Or  Gupta’s  three-tier  SQLNetwork  connectivity 
from  Visual  Basic  to  IBM®'  DB2  and  mainframe 
legacy  data.  Now,  Visual  Basic  users  benefit  from 
the  deployment  products  that  over  1  00,000 
SQLWindows  developers  have 
relied  on  for  a  decade. 

Come,  see  for  yourself. 

Don’t  miss  this  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hear  more  from  the 
Microsoft/Gupta  team,  see  live 
demos  of  the  products  and 
even  meet  Umang  Gupta, 
the  founder  of  Gupta  Corp. 

Also,  meet  several  Gupta 
partners  who  offer  complementary  solutions. 

Join  the  team  that  scales  the  enterprise.  Just 
call  1 -800-44-GUPTA  Ext.  402  to  register  for  the 
seminar  nearest  you.  But  hurry.  A  limited  number 
of  seats  are  available. 


THE  POWER  TO  GET 
CLIENT/SERVER  DONE. 

Gupta  on  internet  http://www.gupta.com 
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tem  incorporates  general  ledger,  ac¬ 
counts  payable,  accounts  receivable, 
project  accounting  and  other  report¬ 
ing  functions  with  an  embedded,  uni¬ 
fied  financial  database. 

Accountants  record  local  account¬ 
ing  data  on  local  charts  of  accounts 
and  tables  embedded  in  the  CODA 
software  that  automatically  translate 
data  from  local  to  standard  corporate 
reporting  charts  of  accounts.  Foreign 
sites  transmit  financial  data  to  corpo¬ 
rate  headquarters  in  New  York  via 
the  Quik-Comm  network.  Each  indi¬ 
vidual  business  unit  is  free  to  create 
individual  subaccounts,  but  they  are 
all  generated  from  one  overall  chart 
of  accounts.  Tax  laws  and  corporate 
reporting  requirements  are  often 
modified  from  year  to  year,  so  the 
system’s  ability  to  accommodate 
modifications  to  these  tables  without 
IS  intervention  is  another  plus. 

he  rollout  of  the  system  to  so 
many  remote  locations  has 
required  detailed  planning.  A 
corporate  task  force,  consisting  of  fi¬ 
nancial  managers  from  a  number  of 
countries  as  well  as  corporate  finan¬ 
cial  and  IS  staff,  conducted  a  global 
study  of  the  company’s  financial 
requirements — regulations,  taxes, 
charts  of  accounts  and  the  like — for 
each  country  and  region,  and  from 
there  defined  the  system’s  require¬ 
ments. 

A  corporate  implementation  team 
oversees  35  or  more  divisional 
teams  led  by  a  few  key  local  finance 
personnel.  The  corporate  team, 
headed  by  Strutt  and  consisting  of 
about  12  people  from  financial  sys¬ 
tems  and  a  half-dozen  technical  sup¬ 
port  people  from  IS  out  of  the  Man¬ 
hattan  corporate  office,  developed  a 
prototype  plan  first  employed  in 
Canada  and  now  used  at  each  new 
location.  “We  have  a  well-defined 
cookbook”  that  provides  the  basic 
plan  with  allowances  for  the  needs  of 
individual  sites,  Strutt  says. 

It’s  vital  that  each  location  em¬ 
braces  the  system,  “otherwise  it’s 
not  going  to  work,”  says  Strutt.  To 
encourage  local  acceptance  (and 
avoid  the  appearance  that  outsiders 
from  corporate  headquarters  are  im¬ 


posing  a  sweeping  new  system), 
Strutt  has  made  local  financial  direc¬ 
tors  responsible  for  the  implementa¬ 
tion  teams’  success  in  their  coun¬ 
tries.  Strutt  keeps  a  close  eye  on 
weekly  progress  reports  and  other 
communications  from  local  teams 
and  his  own  implementation  team  to 
identify  potential  bottlenecks  early. 
“These  implementation  efforts  can 
get  away  from  you  unless  you  know 


what’s  going  on  at  all  times,”  he 
says.  He  looks  for  problems  that 
could  arise  again  at  other  sites.  For 
example,  he  noticed  that  depart¬ 
ments  in  different  countries  have 
different  formulas  for  allocating  ex¬ 
penses.  In  response,  he  established 
a  common  database  containing  these 
formulas  so  all  sites  will  have  access 
to  them. 

On  average,  implementation  at 


So  You  Want  to  Be  an 
International  Financier 

Monsanto  and  other  companies  are  learning 
the  arts  of  international  finance,  performing 
global  cash  management  and  pooling  their  funds 
for  lending  among  foreign  divisions  without 
incurring  currency  exchange  rates 


The  new  world  economic  order 
encourages  global  trade  on 
a  scale  never  seen  before  and 
promises  greater  prosperity  for 
many  companies.  In  order  to  oper¬ 
ate  globally,  however,  organizations 
must  overcome  significant  logistical 
challenges.  Among  these  is  manag¬ 
ing  transactions  and  asset  holdings 
in  a  number  of  different  currencies. 
This  can  be  a  risky  task  with  curren¬ 
cy  markets  as  volatile  as  they’ve 
been  in  recent  years. 

The  value  of  transactions — pur¬ 
chases,  sales,  loans,  investments 
and  the  like — can  change  significant¬ 
ly  due  to  the  vagaries  of  currency 
markets  over  which  companies  have 
no  control.  Currency  values  can  rise 
or  fall  with  little  warning  based 
on  the  soundness  of  national  eco¬ 
nomies,  trade  surpluses  or  deficits, 
interest  rates  and  even  the  whims  of 
global  currency  traders. 

Monsanto  Co.,  headquartered  in 
St.  Louis,  reduces  its  exposure  to 
unfavorable  currency  fluctuations  by 


closely  tracking  its  worldwide  cash 
flows,  assets  and  liabilities  each  day. 
This  capability  is  essential  for  effec¬ 
tive  multicurrency  treasury  manage¬ 
ment.  For  example,  the  diversified 
chemical,  pharmaceutical,  agricul¬ 
tural  and  food-ingredient  products 
company  recently  increased  its 
borrowing  of  Japanese  yen  to  take 
advantage  of  low  Japanese  interest 
rates,  according  to  Juanita  Hinshaw, 
vice  president  and  treasurer. 

This  strategy  could  be  extremely 
risky  if  Monsanto  had  to  pay  back 
these  Japanese  loans  in  U.S.  dollars. 
The  company  might  end  up  paying 
much  more  than  the  original  amount 
plus  interest  if  the  value  of  the  dollar 
plunged  against  the  yen  after  the 
loan  was  made.  Monsanto  must 
therefore  borrow  only  as  much  as 
it  anticipates  it  can  pay  back  in 
the  same  currency. 

It  is  able  to  do  this  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  it  has  significant  sales  in 
Japan.  “We  have  natural  sales  flows 
to  offset  our  exposure,”  Hinshaw 
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each  site  takes  about  nine  months. 
The  first  three  are  dedicated  to  plan¬ 
ning  and  installing  equipment,  the 
next  six  for  the  actual  software  instal¬ 
lation  and  subsequent  training.  John 
Owen,  formerly  Avon’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  finance  for  Canada  who  was 
recently  named  a  global  finance  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  company’s  corporate  head¬ 
quarters,  reassigned  his  financial 
accounting  manager  and  two  other 


financial  professionals  to  the  project 
implementation  full  time.  “Obviously, 
we  were  short-staffed  for  a  while,  but 
we  felt  it  was  the  only  way  we  could 
do  it  right,”  Owen  says. 

The  Avon  Users  Group,  formed 
by  finance  personnel,  offers  a  com¬ 
panywide  bulletin  board  dedicated 
solely  to  the  project.  It  has  been  a 
lifeline  for  all  sites,  providing  a  vehi¬ 
cle  for  sharing  tips  to  make  imple¬ 


mentation  go  more  smoothly.  Six 
dial-in  lines  at  corporate  headquar¬ 
ters  are  dedicated  to  the  bulletin 
board.  This  is  especially  useful  for 
Asian  sites,  which  would  be  unable  to 
contact  New  York  headquarters  dur¬ 
ing  normal  business  hours  because  of 
the  time  difference,  Strutt  says. 

With  Avon  implementing  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  40  countries,  Strutt’s  team 
had  to  make  sure  its  implementation 


says.  And  second,  it  tracks  and  man¬ 
ages  its  cash  in  real-time.  One  of  the 
tools  that  enables  it  to  do  this  is  a 
globally  oriented  cash-management 
system  developed  by  Citibank.  Mon¬ 
santo  uses  PC  links  to  tie  into  the 
“Citibanking”  system,  a  multiplatform 
mainframe  system  connecting  94 
sites  via  a  private  global 
satellite  network.  Using 
this  system  as  a  conduit, 

Citibank  can  analyze  Mon¬ 
santo’s  cash  transactions  to 
identify  regional  cash-flow 
patterns. 

Monsanto  also  does 
global  cash  pooling. 
Participating  Mon¬ 
santo  entities  place  their 
surplus  cash  into  a  pool 
each  day.  An  entity  needing 
cash  can  borrow  from  this 
pool.  The  system  currently 
accommodates  27  Monsan¬ 
to  entities  in  10  countries 
using  12  currencies. 

This  cash-pooling  strate¬ 
gy,  which  works  best  for 
companies  in  which  there 
are  both  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  cash  positions  among 
many  subsidiaries,  according  to  Hin- 
shaw,  works  both  for  offices  within 
one  country  and  among  offices  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries.  If,  for  example,  the 
Brussels  office  needs  to  pay  a  bill  to  a 
German  vendor  in  deutsche  marks,  it 
can  borrow  a  German  office’s  surplus 
marks  from  the  cash  pool  so  that  a 
bank  currency  exchange  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Without  this  system,  many  Mon¬ 
santo  entities  would  have  to  convert 


currencies  frequently,  incurring  a  bank 
fee  each  time.  By  acting  in  effect  as  its 
own  bank,  Monsanto  saves  approxi¬ 
mately  $2.5  million  a  year  on  short¬ 
term  borrowing  fees,  currency  man¬ 
agement  costs  and  other  charges. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  parts  of 
Citibank’s  system,  according  to  Bob 


Westoby,  Monsanto’s  director  of  cash 
management  and  currency,  is  its  abili¬ 
ty  to  automatically  track  interest  deb¬ 
its  and  credits  for  Monsanto  entities 
worldwide.  This  ensures  that  the  en¬ 
tities  are  automatically  credited  with 
interest  on  a  cash  surplus  (and  at  mar¬ 
ket  rates),  even  when  part  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  is  lent  out  to  another  office.  They 
are  likewise  charged  interest  when 
they  borrow. 


Global  cash  pooling  is  becoming 
more  common  today  for  several  rea¬ 
sons,  says  Jean  Van  den  Brande,  based 
in  Brussels,  who  manages  Citibank’s 
cash-management  markets  for  Bel¬ 
gium,  the  Netherlands  and  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  More  sophisticated  IT,  such  as 
electronic  data  interchange  systems, 
have  enabled  real-time  glob¬ 
al  cash-management  capabil¬ 
ities.  Additionally,  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  movement  and 
management  of  currency 
across  borders  have  eased 
in  many  regions,  particularly 
in  Europe,  where  “they  have 
all  but  disappeared,”  he  says. 
Restrictions  remain  in  many 
other  regions,  prohibiting 
companies  like  Monsanto 
from  fully  pooling  cash 
worldwide,  but  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  lifting  these  rules  is 
gathering  momentum. 

As  a  result,  many  compa¬ 
nies  have  set  up  regional 
cash-management  opera¬ 
tions.  For  instance,  Mon¬ 
santo’s  treasury  operation 
in  Brussels  oversees  Euro¬ 
pean  cash  transactions.  Be¬ 
cause  Brussels  is  conve¬ 
niently  located  between  Asia  and 
company  headquarters  in  St.  Louis, 
the  Belgian  finance  center  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  “focal  point”  for  the  company’s 
global  cash-management  operations, 
Hinshaw  says.  And  because  its  busi¬ 
ness  hours  overlap  with  late  after¬ 
noon  in  Asia  and  morning  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  it  can  act  as  a  same-day 
intermediary  between  the  two  regions. 

-RFabris 
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Oracle’s  Larry  Ellison  on  AKS3T  Enterprise  Servers. 
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our  business  is  mission- critical.  That’s  why  it’s  critical 
that  you  run  the  world’s  best  database  and 
business  applications -Oracle’s -on  a  server  with 
unsurpassed  levels  of  reliability— ARST’s.” 

Larry  Ellison,  Chairman  and  CEO,  Oracle 


AT&T 
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At  AT&T  we’re  committed  to  making  sure  that  all 
the  applications  you  need  are  optimized  for  our 
servers.  That’s  why  we’ve  developed  an  alliance 
with  Oracle.® 


Businesses  often  look  ORACLE 


to  Oracle  when  it  comes  to 

building  and  deploying  powerful,  scalable, 


Enabling  the  Information  Age 


next-generation  databases.  When  you  run  Oracle’s  mission- 
critical  apps  on  an  AT&T  Enterprise  Server,  you  can  be 
confident  that  they’ll  run  flawlessly  right  from  the  get-go. 

Most  importantly  you  can  be  sure  that  they’ll  run  continuously, 
because  no  line  of  servers  has  a  higher  level  of  redundancy 
than  AT&T’s.  So  you  never  have  to  worry  about  losing  revenue 
or  data  due  to  down-time. 


To  get  more  info  about  AT&T  Servers, 
call  1800  447-1124,  ext.  1132. 


Bringing  computing  and  communications 
together  to  help  you  get,  move  and 
use  information. 


AT&T 


Global  Information 
Solutions 


JOHN  OWEN:  Regional  offices  have  achieved  significant  savings  in 
some  not-so-obvious  ways. 


plans  and  various  technical 
manuals  were  translated 
into  local  languages.  “If 
you’re  a  global  company, 
you  can’t  push  English  all 
the  way  down  on  the  staffs 
[in  other  countries],”  he 
says,  although  English  is 
necessary  as  a  common 
language  for  corporatewide 
communication.  To  facili¬ 
tate  communication  on  this 
and  future  projects,  Strutt 
has  hired  personnel  who 
are  fluent  in  Korean,  Chi¬ 
nese,  Portuguese,  Spanish, 

French  and  several  Indian 
dialects. 

Another  barrier  to  stan¬ 
dardized  global  rollouts  is 
that  technical  expertise 
varies  from  country  to 
country.  Avon  tempered  its 
approach  by  standardizing 
on  the  AS/400  instead  of 
the  latest  whiz-bang  client/server 
hardware  because  too  many  regions 
do  not  have  access  to  the  technical 
skills  to  support  the  newest  technol¬ 
ogy.  Given  the  spotty  support  avail¬ 
able  in  some  areas,  “AS/400  at  this 
moment  is  client/server  enough  for 
us,”  Strutt  says. 

Corporate  IS  has  a  lot  of  personal 
contact  with  local  business  units, 
particularly  during  system  rollouts. 
Many  IS  staffers  are  on  the  road 
nearly  100  percent  of  the  time,  Mas- 
trogiovanni  says.  His  staff  also  holds 
frequent  teleconferences  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  with  management,  func¬ 
tional  users  and  systems  implemen¬ 
tation  suport  staff  to  address  prob¬ 
lems  and  offer  continual  support. 
“We  don’t  just  say,  ‘Here’s  the  tool¬ 
kit,  now  adios.’  Our  success  is  based 
on  effective  communication,  trust, 
commitment  and  collaborative  team¬ 
ing.” 

aving  a  standard  worldwide 

financial  system  facilitates 

Avon’s  global  strategy  in 
many  ways.  Avon  likes  to  transfer 
financial  personnel  to  different  re¬ 
gions  periodically  to  give  them  a 
more  global  outlook  of  the  business, 
says  Strutt.  “We  can  move  people 


around  with  the  confidence  that 
they’ll  be  productive  [faster],”  he 
says,  because  they  don’t  have  to 
learn  a  new  financial  system. 

Having  a  common  worldwide  sys¬ 
tem  will  also  make  it  easier  for  the 
company  to  measure  its  internal 
best  practices  and  implement  them 
worldwide,  Mastrogiovanni  says.  If, 
say,  a  German  office  is  best  at  an  ac¬ 
counts  payable  procedure,  it  will 

“We  don't  just  say, 
‘Here's  the  toolkit,  now 
adios. '  Our  success  is 
based  on  effective 
communication,  trust, 
commitment  and 
collaborative 
teaming. " 

—Ron  Mastrogiovanni 

likely  be  easier  to  implement  that 
practice  in  all  other  countries  once 
the  company  has  one  standard  ac¬ 
counting  system  than  when  it  had 


many  different  ones. 

Locations  previously  sad¬ 
dled  with  antiquated  sys¬ 
tems  have  automated  some 
tedious  manual  tasks.  For 
example,  in  Mexico,  ac¬ 
counts  payable  staff  used  to 
type  out  checks  by  hand. 
On  one  visit  south  of  the 
border,  Strutt  was  amazed 
to  find  vendors  patiently 
waiting  at  Avon’s  Mexican 
headquarters  for  their 
checks  to  be  cut.  That’s  no 
longer  the  case.  The  new 
system  has  enabled  many 
locations  to  use  electronic 
funds  transfer  to  pay  bills. 
Strutt  says  that  about  40  per¬ 
cent  of  Mexican  vendors  can 
now  complete  transactions 
electronically  with  Avon. 

Some  regional  offices 
achieved  significant  savings 
in  some  not-so-obvious 
ways.  For  example,  Owen’s  staff, 
equipped  with  a  new,  unified  report¬ 
ing  system,  eliminated  many  batch 
updates  that  were  required  by  the 
old  mainframe  system.  As  a  result, 
the  Canadian  office  saves  $21,000  a 
year  on  computer  paper  alone  since 
mainframe  batch  processing  was 
eliminated. 

While  offering  many  benefits,  au¬ 
tomation  also  causes  some  “cultural 
shocks,”  Strutt  says.  Accountants 
are  extremely  meticulous  by  nature, 
so  convincing  them  that  they  can  ac¬ 
curately  keep  the  books  more  quick¬ 
ly  with  fewer  steps  isn’t  easy.  Be¬ 
coming  comfortable  with  the  new 
streamlined  methods  took  some  ad¬ 
justment. 

As  Avon  continues  to  build  its 
global  financial  systems,  more  em¬ 
ployees  will  likely  find  these  IT  tools 
indispensable.  Avon’s  dedication  of 
resources  to  this  project  so  far  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  its  importance  to  the 
company’s  future.  When  growth  de¬ 
pends  more  and  more  on  penetrating 
new  markets,  from  former  Commu¬ 
nist  strongholds  in  Eastern  Europe 
to  remote  villages  in  South  America 
and  Asia,  effective  and  efficient  glob¬ 
al  financial  data  gathering  and  analy¬ 
sis  is  vital.  GE1 
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Our  Business  Is  Helping  \burs 
Process  Sales  Quicker,  And 
Increase  Sales  In  The  Process. 


If  you  own  a  gas  station  or  convenience 
store,  your  worst  nightmare  is  a  line  of  waiting 
cars  stretched  out  into  the  street.  Because  that's 
when  customers  in  need  of  service  start  to  pass 
you  by  -  incidental  traffic  as  well  as  loyal  clientele. 
And  that's  when  every  second  counts.  Especially 
when  you  multiply  those  precious  seconds  by  the 
number  of  points  of  sale  at  your  location,  and 
then  by  the  hundreds,  or  thousands,  of  other  sites 
in  your  entire  chain.  All  vying  to  communicate 
with  company  headquarters  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  most  basic  interactive  transactions  like 
credit  card  authorization,  inventory  control,  lottery  and  operation  of  in-store  ATM's. 

From  its  offices  in  Mclean,  Virginia,  GE  Spacenet  offers  end-to-end  network  solutions  for  gas  stations,  convenience 
stores,  retail  chains  and  banks.  With  your  own  VSAT  network,  GE  can  help  you  control  the  high  cost  of  data  communications 
and  make  your  company  more  productive.  And  GE  offers  the  most  reliable  and  cost-effective  technology,  for  guaranteed 
customer  satisfaction.  That's  right,  a  GE  satellite  dish  installed  on  the  roof  of  your  building  translates  into  immediate 
monthly  savings  over  leased  lines,  higher  network  relability  and  -  best  of  all  -  quicker  service  for  your  customers. 

Getting  back  to  those  cars  waiting  in  line. . .  How  fast  can  a  credit  card  be  approved  via  a  satellite  26,000  miles 
away  f  Faster  than  it  took  you  to  read  the  question!  And  unlike  leased  lines,  VSATs  are  "up "  virtually  all  the  time. 

Please  call  us  at  703-848-1 000.  And  find  out  how  your  service  stations  can  offer  even  better  service,  for  less. 


GE  Spacenet 

A  GE  Capital  Company 


Our  Business  Is  Helping  Yours11’ 
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Far  from  the  buzz  of  Denver,  airports 
like  Houston’s  IAH  are  setting  a 
course  for  unspectacular  but  effective 
IT  that  gets  the  job  done  without 
busting  the  budget 


Part  One 


OWNED  AND  OPERATED  by 

the  city  of  Houston,  IAH 
is  the  country’s  ninth-busiest 
international  airport. 
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hen  it  comes  to  air  travel, 

getting  there  can  be  half  the 
fun.  But  for  many  travelers,  get¬ 
ting  there  can  be  no  fun  at  all. 
It  means  getting  there  while 
their  luggage  goes  some¬ 
place  else.  Or  getting  there 
late.  Particularly  when  it 
comes  to  business  travel, 
most  trekkers  would  gladly 
settle  for  a  journey  that 
is  simply  “routine.”  But  how 
many  ever  stop  to  think 
about  what  it  really  takes  to 
get  there? 


BY  TRACY  MAYOR 
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Behind  those  systems  in 
Houston  is  a  surprisingly 
small  but  nimble  IS  divi¬ 
sion,  a  results-oriented  man¬ 
agement  team  and  a  hefty 
dose  of  systemwide  prag¬ 
matism.  James  Fraser,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Aviation  MIS 
(AMIS)  division,  starts  many 
discussions  with  the  phrase, 
“If  we  could  dig  a  hole  in  the 
ground  and  start  over...,” 
a  wistful  reference  to  the 
built-from-scratch  Denver 
airport  that  elicits  envy  from 
many  in  aviation. 

Actually,  Houston  did  get 
its  chance  to  build  one  new 
hole  in  the  ground:  The 
Mickey  Leland  Internation¬ 
al  Airlines  Building  (IAB) 


JAMES  FRASER 

faces  the  challenge 
of  mixing  the 
airport’s  old 
technology  with 
the  new. 


Intercontinental  Airport  (IAH),  that  brief 
stopover  represents  a  successful  operation  of 
a  web  of  systems  and  departments  to  ensure 
that  every  aspect  of  airport  operations  runs 
smoothly.  Most  people  expect  the  FAA — and 
for  international  flights,  Customs  and  the  Im¬ 
migration  and  Naturalization  Service — to  be  a 
part  of  their  jaunt,  but  few  are  aware  of  the 
myriad  other  systems  that  oversee  every¬ 
thing  from  federally  regulated  security  sys¬ 
tems  to  lavatory  cleaning  schedules.  In  the 
case  of  the  Mexico-to-Chicago  flight,  various 
airport  systems  pre-cleared  certain  passen¬ 
gers  through  Immigration,  tracked  the  early 
arrival  of  the  plane  and  ensured  that  person¬ 
nel  were  in  place  at  the  baggage  carousel 
ahead  of  time,  gathered  arrival  and  departure 
information  from  some  20 
separate  airlines  to  display 
in  an  alphabetical  sort  for 
easy  viewing,  and  provided  a 
fast,  reliable  fiber-optic  con¬ 
nection  that  lets  attendants 
check  frequent-flyer  records 
on  the  spot. 


onsider  the  Chicago  business¬ 
man  returning  from  Mexico 
City.  His  plane  touches  down 
20  minutes  ahead  of  schedule 
for  a  layover  in  Houston  and 
taxis  to  the  gate.  He  deplanes 
(as  they  say  in  the  industry), 
breezes  through  Immigration,  follows  the 
signs  to  retrieve  his  baggage,  sails  through 
Customs  with  no  problems  and  checks  the 
video  display  for  info  on  his  connecting  flight 
home.  With  40  minutes  to  spare,  he  finds  a 
pay  phone,  calls  the  office,  grabs  a  slice  of  piz¬ 
za,  stops  by  the  restroom  and  still  has  time 
when  he  gets  to  the  gate  to  upgrade  his  seat¬ 
ing  assignment  with  the  airline  attendant. 

To  the  nearly  1,300  employees  of  Houston 
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opened  in  1990,  and  the  building’s  IT- 
enabled  innovations  still  draw  a  steady 
stream  of  fact-finding  airport  managers 
from  around  the  world.  But  the  techno¬ 
logically  superior  IAB  runs  alongside 
three  other  domestic  terminals — A  and 
B,  which  date  from  1969,  and  C,  which 
opened  in  1981 — that  support  a  wide 
range  of  technology,  some  of  it  down¬ 
right  aged.  Even  so,  the  older  terminals 
represent  the  bulk  of  IAH’s  traffic  and 
its  revenue.  In  particular,  Terminal  C, 
leased  entirely  to  Continental  Airlines 
Inc.,  which  expanded  its  hub  and  estab¬ 
lished  its  headquarters  in  Houston  in 
1982,  handles  75  percent  of  all  traffic 
that  passes  through  the  airport. 

This  mix  of  the  old  and  new  presents 
challenges  to  AMIS,  but,  says  Fraser,  it 
also  helps  keep  innovation  in  perspec¬ 
tive.  “We  have  to  stick  out  our  necks  or 
we’d  never  get  anything  done,  but  we 
don’t  have  to  be  first  with  every  new 
technology,”  he  says.  “Lots 
of  times,  we  don’t  even  want 
to  be  first.  We  just  want 
what  works.” 


I  he  advance 


planning  of  the 
RFP  process 
makes  managers 
less  apt  to  have 
technology 


jglpM 


“emergencies” 


in  the  middle  of 


the  year  and 
more  likely  to 
plan  for  new 
equipment  or 
systems. 
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For  all  his  modesty, 

Fraser’s  AMIS  divi¬ 
sion  has  construct¬ 
ed  an  array  of  auto¬ 
mated  systems  that  would 
overfill  most  IS  managers’ 
plates.  The  city  of  Houston 
owns  and  operates  LAH,  the 
ninth-busiest  international 
airport  in  the  country,  along 
with  two  smaller  airports 
within  the  city  limits.  All 


terns  in  the  field,  AMIS 
also  presides  over  12 
LANs  encompassing 
some  400  workstations; 
an  Amdahl  Corp.  main¬ 
frame  running  MVS; 
and  four  Stratus  Computer 
Inc.  minicomputers,  two  of 
which  reside  in  a  cold  room  in 
Terminal  A  and  run  the  air¬ 
port’s  most  crucial  safety  and 
scheduling  systems.  Every 
networked  computer  runs 
Higgins,  an  e-mail,  calendar¬ 
ing  and  scheduling  program 
from  Enable  Software  Inc.  in 
Ballston  Lake,  N.Y.  Fraser 
says  the  program,  which  he 
acknowledges  is  a  somewhat 


THE  AIRPORT 

requires  auto¬ 
mation  for 
everything  from 
flight  information 
to  concession 
tracking  and 
construction  tasks. 


three  are  operated  by  the  city’s  Department 
of  Aviation  (DOA),  with  Fraser’s  AMIS  divi¬ 
sion  taking  full  responsibility  for  nearly  all 
aviation-related  technology  (some  functions, 
such  as  payroll,  are  centralized  downtown). 

In  addition  to  standard  business  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  budgeting,  records  management, 
rates  and  charges,  warehouse  inventory  and 
purchasing,  the  airport  requires  automated 
systems  for  managing  flight  information,  se¬ 
curity  access  control,  ground  transportation, 
paging/information,  airfield  lighting,  radio 
maintenance,  vehicle  maintenance,  parking, 
concession  tracking,  and  a  wide  range  of  plan¬ 
ning,  design  and  construction  tasks,  including 
pavement  analysis,  construction  billing  and 
grant  management. 

In  addition  to  the  multiple  standalone  sys- 


obscure  choice,  works  well  because  everyone 
from  Aviation  Director  Paul  B.  Gaines  on 
down  uses  the  system  to  schedule  every 
meeting  and  every  appointment.  “We  fell  in 
love  with  it,  and  we  certainly  use  the  heck  out 
of  it,”  Fraser  says.  Airport  employees  also  use 
PCs,  the  majority  of  which  are  386  machines, 
to  run  standard  business  applications  such  as 
WordPerfect,  Lotus  1-2-3  and  Paradox,  pri¬ 
marily  under  DOS  rather  than  Windows,  as 
well  as  some  220  custom  programs  developed 
by  Applications  Manager  Myrna  Gonzalez  and 
her  staff  of  programmer  analysts. 

“We  encourage  our  users  to  approach  the 
AMIS  programmer  analyst  in  their  own  group 
to  request  changes  or  modifications  or  the 
creation  of  a  brand-new  system,”  Fraser  ex¬ 
plains.  “With  the  department  involved  from 
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OUTSOURCING 

various  airport 
maintenance 
services  in  such 
areas  as 
transportation, 
telecommunications 
and  baggage 
systems  is  a  way  to 
return  jobs  to  the 
community  and 
keep  staffing  to  a 
minimum. 


the  very  beginning,  there’s  a  lot  less  un¬ 
happiness  with  the  final  project.”  Pro¬ 
gramming  primarily  in  the  FoxBase  devel¬ 
opment  language,  Gonzalez’s  staff  writes 
applications  for  everything  as  diverse  as 
emergency  preparedness  event  tracking, 
monthly  fuel  delivery  reports  and  taxicab 
trip  logs. 

One  way  the  Department  of  Aviation 
and  AMIS  stay  on  top  of  so  many  simulta¬ 
neous  operations  is  to  offload  certain  air¬ 
port  services  to  pri¬ 
vate  companies.  The 
city  of  Houston  munici¬ 
pal  government  sug¬ 
gests  the  use  of  contrac¬ 
tors  and  outsourcing  as 
a  way  to  return  jobs 
to  the  community  and 
keep  staffing  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  “We  really  be¬ 
lieve  strongly  in  using 
the  private  sector  to 
get  specialty  support 
services,”  Fraser  says. 

“We’re  budgeted  for 
1,300  employees  be¬ 
tween  the  three  air¬ 
ports,  which  is  a  very 
low  number  for  all  the 
services  and  activities 
that  are  going  on.”  As  a 
result,  services  such  as 
heating/ventilation/air  conditioning  (HVAC), 
jet  fuel,  baggage-system  maintenance,  vehicle 
maintenance,  jet  bridges,  LAN  servicing  and 
cabling,  and  telecommunications  mainte¬ 
nance  are  contracted  to  third  parties.  That 
still  leaves  the  DOA  with  responsibility  for 
the  most  critical  airport  systems,  including 
security,  radio  and  closed-circuit  television, 
and  the  Flight  Information  Display  System 
(FIDS),  a  comprehensive  system  that  tracks 
and  displays  every  flight’s  number,  gate,  ar¬ 
rival  and  departure  time — data  that  is  used 
by  various  departments  to  determine  such 
plans  as  evacuation  procedures  or  fast-food 
counter  staffing. 

If  those  kinds  of  systems  suggest  a  large, 
multilevel  IS  department,  you’ll  be  surprised 
to  find  that  Fraser  operates  the  entire  AMIS 
division  with  just  12  employees:  a  project 
manager,  an  applications  manager,  a  LAN  ad¬ 
ministrator,  two  PC  technicians,  six  program¬ 
mers  and  a  secretary.  “In  terms  of  our  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  divisions,  it’s  very  simple:  They 
own  their  systems  entirely,”  Fraser  says. 
AMIS’s  mission  statement  calls  for  the  divi¬ 


sion  to  be  involved  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  design,  de¬ 
velopment  and  support  of 
airport  applications;  once 
systems  are  up  and  run¬ 
ning,  the  actual  day-to-day 
operation  falls  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  divisions.  “We’re  not 
trying  to  maintain  HVAC 
computers  in  the  field,  but 
we  may  be  asked  to  advise 
and  assist  if  they  want  to 
upgrade  or  connect  to  a  new  system,”  Fraser 
explains. 

Ask  Fraser,  or  any  technology-minded 

manager  at  LAH,  what  his  or  her  prin¬ 
cipal  stumbling  block  is,  and  the  an¬ 
swer  nearly  always  comes  back  the 
same:  procurement.  Because  IAH  is  run  by 
the  city  of  Houston,  all  purchasing  must  in 
one  way  or  another  pass  through  the  munici¬ 
pal  budget  process.  “Procurement  is  really  a 
challenge,  and  I  don’t  mean  that  from  a  peo¬ 
ple  standpoint,”  Fraser  says  diplomatically. 
“It’s  just  with  all  the  laws  and  rules,  it  really 
is  political.  I’m  not  saying  tear  down  all  the 
walls,  but  procurement  is  a  bugaboo  to  get 
anything  done  in  the  technology  arena.” 

Any  new  purchase,  from  an  office  chair  to 
a  new  warehouse  inventory  system,  must 
be  submitted  as  a  line  item  in  the  appropri¬ 
ate  division’s  budget.  Divisional  budgets 
are  then  accepted  or  rejected  by  Aviation 
Director  Gaines  and  folded  into  the  DOA 
budget,  which  is  incorporated  into  the  city 
budget,  approved  by  the  mayor  and  voted 
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on  by  the  city  council. 

Divisions  that  are  bud- 
«  geted  to  purchase  a  major 
system,  such  as  a  new  in¬ 
ventory  system,  must  next 
issue  a  request  for  proposal 
jj  (RFP).  Both  Fraser  and 
\  Rudy  Davila,  senior  admin- 
ill  istrator  of  telecommunica- 
|  tions,  lament  this  RFP  pro- 
1  cess,  which  can  add  from 
l  nine  to  12  months  to  a  proj¬ 
ect.  “I  may  have  already 
purchased  one  Northern 
Telecom  switch,  and  our 
consultant  may  have  called 
for  NT  again  in  his  recom¬ 
mendation,  but  I  can’t  spec¬ 
ify  Northern  Telecom  Inc.,” 
Davila  explains.  “All  I  can 


A  MIS’s  mission  is  to  be 
involved  primarily  in  the  design, 
development  and  support  of 
airport  applications;  once  systems 


specify  is  that  the  switch  I  want  must  be 
able  to  talk  to  my  other  networks.”  Each 
time,  the  division  must  re-evaluate  propos¬ 
als  based  on  what  the  products  or  services 
do,  how  well  they  work  and  what  they  cost. 
And  for  bids  of  more  than  $5,000,  the  win¬ 
ning  request  must  be  submitted  to  city 
council  for  one  more  stamp  of  approval. 

Both  men  acknowledge  that  the  process  can 
have  a  silver  lining  of  sorts.  “You  can’t  go  into 
these  RFPs  with  any  preconceived  notions; 
you  really  can’t,”  Fraser  says.  “It  really  may 
be  that  a  competitor  works  better  and  cheap¬ 
er.”  In  addition,  having  to  work  so  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  makes  managers  less  apt  to  have  tech¬ 
nology  “emergencies”  in  the  middle  of  the  year 
and  more  likely  to  plan  far  ahead  for  and  fully 
justify  any  new  equipment  or  systems. 

And,  painful  as  the  process  can  be,  buying 
computer  and  telecommunications  equip¬ 
ment  is  actually  less  restricted  than  other 
large  purchases,  thanks  to  a  citywide  high- 
technology  RFP  process  that  was  adopted 
several  years  ago.  So  long  as  a  strict  set  of 
rules  and  guidelines  are  followed,  technolo¬ 
gy  buyers  aren’t  forced  to  automatically  ac¬ 
cept  the  lowest  bid  on  any  request  they  send 
out,  as  is  often  the  case  with  local,  state  and 
federal  procurement,  Fraser  says.  Instead, 


are  up  and  running,  the  actual  day- 
to-day  operation  falls  to  the 
individual  divisions. 


TECHNOLOGY  BUYERS 

uren 't  forced  to  accept  the 
lowest  hid  on  an  RFE 


Duying  computer  and 
telecommunications  equipment  is 


HOUSTON'S  AMIS 

department  plans 
to  computerize 
every  aspect  of  the 
planning,  design 
and  construction 
group. 


bids  are  evaluated  on  a  wide  range  of  crite¬ 
ria — price,  of  course,  but  also  performance, 
functionality  and  longevity — and  are  scored 
accordingly.  The  winner  is  not  always  the 
one  that  submits  that  lowest  dollar-figure 
bid,  Fraser  explains,  but  the  one  that  best 
meets  all  levels  of  requirement. 

Fraser  also  teamed  up  with  IS  managers 
from  other  city  departments,  including  public 
works  and  health,  to  develop  a  citywide  high- 
tech  procurement  catalog.  Now,  rather  than 
having  to  solicit  bids  for  specific  items  that 
have  already  been  approved,  city  depart¬ 
ments  can  buy  budgeted  items  directly  from 
one  of  two  pre-approved  providers — Entex 
Information  Services  for  software  and  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  and  Compucom  Systems  Inc. 
products  for  all  other  hardware.  “Now  we  can 
buy  things  whenever  we  want  to  without  it 
being  ‘city  council  this  and  city  council  that’ 
because  they’ve  already  approved  it,”  Fraser 
says.  “If  you  work  the  system,  it  helps  you.” 

When  the  system  does  work — from  bud¬ 
geting  and  procurement  through  design,  de¬ 
velopment  and  support — the  results  can  be 
impressive.  AMIS  is  nearing  completion  on 
an  ambitious  project  to  completely  comput¬ 
erize  every  aspect  of  the  planning,  design 
and  construction  (PDC)  group,  which  is 
charged  with  building,  rebuilding  and  refur¬ 
bishing  the  airport  facilities  on  a  continuous 
basis.  The  multiprogram  system,  developed 
almost  entirely  in  FoxPro  by  AMIS’s  pro- 


actually  less  restricted  than  other 
large  purchases. 


grammer  analysts,  tracks  everything  from 
the  companies  that  bid  on  a  specific  propos¬ 
al,  to  where  and  when  blueprints  are  dis¬ 
tributed,  to  the  dollar  figure  awarded  to  var¬ 
ious  contracts,  to  the  payment  schedule  for 
subcontractors. 

In  accordance  with  Fraser’s  mandate  for 
IS,  PDC  Deputy  Director  Keith  Chapman, 
and  not  AMIS,  is  entirely  in  the  driver’s  seat 
for  the  project.  “He’s  the  designer.  We’re 
programming  what’s  in  his  head,”  Fraser 
says.  “We’ve  got  thousands  of  fields  all  relat¬ 
ing  to  his  business — change  orders  and  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  and  people  and  vendors  and 
legal.  We  have  [fields  for]  when  they  wrote 
the  contract,  when  we  sent  it  back  to  them, 
all  the  dates  and  times  and  facts.  It’s  like  au¬ 
tomating  a  business  unto  itself.” 

Despite  the  scope  of  the  project — the 
planning  and  construction  modules  are  up 
and  running  and  programmers  are  now  at 
work  on  financials  and  report  graphics — 
Fraser  and  his  staff  are  always  clear  on 
what’s  really  driving  the  development. 
“This  is  not  a  program  that  MIS  delivers  to 
somebody  else,”  he  says.  “Mr.  Chapman  is 
acting  as  the  analyst  the  whole  time.  We’re 
just  programming  his  vision.” 
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Since  We  Introduced  The  Complete 
COBOL  Solution,  Thousands 
Have  Off-Loaded  Our  Competition. 


From  New  York  to  the  Netherlands, 
companies  are  replacing  their  incomplete 
COBOL  solutions  with  the  one  that’s 
fully  loaded.  CA-Realia®  II  Workbench. 

The  reason  is  simple.  CA-Realia  II 
Workbench  is  the  most  comprehensive 
COBOL  client/server  solution  in  the  industry 
One  that  provides  an  unsurpassed  list  of 
benefits  and  features  which  include:  the 
world’s  fastest  PC  COBOL  compiler,  a  GUI 


Feature 

CA-Realia  11 
Workbench 

Other  COBOL 
Competitors 

Fully  integrated,  intuitive  programmer's 
workbench 

y 

Debug  both  PC  and  mainframe-based 
programs 

y 

Fast  compiles  and  efficient  execution 

y 

Complete  single-vendor  solution 

y 

Supports  Windows  and  OS/2 

y 

Foundation  for  GUI  Client/server  COBOL 
development  with  open  DBMS  access 

y 

What’s  more,  CA-Realia  II  Workbench 
includes  a  complete  mainframe  CICS  emula¬ 
tor  for  no  extra  charge.  And,  all  the  features 
of  the  workbench  apply  to  CICS  programs  as 
well  as  batch. 

So  whether  you’re  in  a  Windows  or  OS/2 
environment,  CA-Realia  II 
Workbench  provides 
complete  integration 
with  your  host-based 


editor  and  an  interactive  GUI  debugger  for  code  executing 
on  a  PC  or  mainframe> anc*  integrated  lifecycle  manage- 
SJSE'  ment.  Plus  a  COBOL-intelligent  program  analyzer  that’s 
the  smartest  thing  you’ve  ever  seen. 


The  competition  simply  can't  compete  with  CA-Realia  II  Workbench. 

systems.  Which  means  unlike  some  other  COBOL 
solutions,  your  programming  choices  are  never  limited. 


For  A  Self-Running  Demo  And 
A  Free  Copy  Of  The  Secret  of  COBOL  Maintenance. 
call  1-800-434-REAL,  Dept.  201 01. 

And  join  the  thousands  of  companies  who’ve  already  decided  that 
nothing  works  better  than  CA-Realia  II  Workbench. 

CA-Reafia  II  Workbench 

The  Complete  Client/server  COBOL  Solution 

Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are 
trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Awarded  by  Government  Computer  News,  March  23, 1994. 
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What  does  it  take  to  run 
an  airport  these  days? 
Lots  of  technology  and  a 
little  politics  on  the  side. 


Part  Two 


RUDY  DAVILA 

oversees  IAH’s 
connections  with 
Houston ’s  two  other 
airports. 


H 


ouston’s  Aviation  MIS 

Manager  James  Fraser 
claims  that  each  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Aviation  (DOA) 
division  is  the  “owner”  of 
its  own  technology  sys¬ 
tems.  If  so,  then  Frank 
Haley  and  Rudy  Davila  can  be  considered 
certified  IT  real  estate  moguls. 

As  superintendent  of  administrative  ser¬ 
vices  at  Houston  Intercontinental  Airport 
(IAH),  Haley  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
systems  most  critical  to  airport  operation 
and  safety.  Davila,  senior  administrator  of 
telecommunications,  oversees  the  web  of 
leased  T-l  and  all  fiber-optic  and  copper 
wiring  that  connects  IAH’s  six  principal 
buildings  along  with  the  city’s  two  other  air¬ 
ports.  Between  them,  the  men  preside  over 
the  lion’s  share  of  the  systems  that  keep  IAH 
up  and  running  safely  and  efficiently. 

From  inside  the  airport’s  sanctum  sancto¬ 
rum,  the  Communications  Center  in  Termi¬ 
nal  A,  Haley’s  airport  supervisors  watch 
over  consoles  that  display  real-time  data 
from  all  over  the  airport — radio  communica¬ 
tions,  security  alarms,  maintenance  alarms, 
data  from  the  main  airport  switchboard  and 
job  control  requests.  The  Communications 
Center  houses  the  Houston  Police  Depart¬ 
ment’s  dispatch  center  for  the  airport  and 
the  northern  part  of  the  city.  Banks  of  televi¬ 
sion  screens  on  three  walls  display  feed  from 
a  selection  of  hundreds  of  closed-circuit  tele¬ 


vision  (CCTV)  cameras  from  around  the  air¬ 
port  grounds  as  well  as  CNN  and  the  three 
major  television  networks.  The  main  switch¬ 
board  for  the  airport  fields  and  directs  some 
500  phone  calls  daily. 

At  the  center  of  day-to-day  operations  is 
FIDS — the  Flight  Information  Display  Sys¬ 
tem.  To  the  traveler,  FIDS  fills  the  video 
screens  located  inside  the  terminals  that  dis¬ 
play  the  flight  arrival  and  departure  times, 
flight  number,  terminal  and  gate  numbers, 
but  to  airport  managers,  those  video  screens 
are  simply  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  “FIDS  is 
the  definitive  log  of  traffic  through  the  air¬ 
port,”  says  Haley.  “The  system  lists  every 
arrival  and  departure  and  the  correct  location 
for  each  flight.  It’s  the  most  important  data¬ 
base  of  information  because  it  drives  so 
many  other  operational  activities,  everything 
from  security  clearances  to  building  services 
to  rental  car  staffing.” 

The  system,  according  to  Fraser,  compris¬ 
es  proprietary  hardware  and  software  from 
Infax  Inc.,  including  a  minicomputer  server, 
data  terminals  in  the  Communications  Cen¬ 
ter,  data-to-video  converters  and  the  video 
display  screens  in  the  terminals.  In  the  do¬ 
mestic  terminals,  individual  airlines  lease 
space  long-term  from  the  DOA;  these  carri¬ 
ers  maintain  their  own  FIDS  systems  and 
their  own  video  displays  and  simply  upload 
flight  data  to  the  Communications  Center 
FIDS.  In  common  areas  of  the  terminals,  Ha¬ 
ley’s  section  maintains  Mutual  Use  FIDS 
(MUFIDS)  displays,  which  accept  data  from 
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all  carriers,  re-sort  it  and  list  every  flight 
from  every  carrier  in  alphabetical  order  by 
city  destination  or  arrival. 

The  situation  gets  a  bit  more  complicated 
in  the  Mickey  Leland  International  Airlines 
Building  (IAB).  In  addition  to  collecting, 
verifying  and  displaying  the  flight  informa¬ 
tion,  Haley’s  group  is  also  responsible  for 
the  actual  scheduling  of  gate  assignments  in 
the  IAB.  Because  the  terminal  operates  un¬ 
der  a  “common  use”  scheme  instead  of  a 
leased-space  system,  the  DOA — not  the  in¬ 
dividual  airlines — is  responsible  for  ticket¬ 
ing,  gate  and  baggage  claim  areas,  telecom¬ 
munications,  scheduling  and  signs.  A  new, 
custom-built  software  module  that  ties  into 
the  existing  FIDS  enables  Haley’s  employ¬ 
ees  to  dynamically  change  the  signs  above 
the  ticket  counters  and  baggage  areas  to  de¬ 
pict  whatever  airline  is  using  the  position  at 
the  moment. 

Using  data  from  FIDS,  for  example, 

workers  in  the  Communications 
Center  (some  2  miles  away  from 
the  international  terminal)  can 
program  the  scroll  sign  and  airline  logo 
above  Gate  8  to  indicate  that  an  Air  Canada 
flight  will  depart  for  Toronto  at  12:30  p.m. 
Two  hours  later,  they  can  change  the  signs 
to  indicate  that  an  AeroMexico  flight  to 
Cancun  is  departing  at  3:35  p.m.  from  the 
same  gate.  Ticketing  and  baggage  claim  po¬ 
sitions  in  the  IAB  sport  similar  dot  signs 
and  are  programmed  in  the  same  way. 

If  FIDS  is  the  system  most  crucial  to  day- 
to-day  operations,  the  Alarm  Event  Integrat¬ 
ed  System  (AEIS)  is  critical  to  the  continued 
safety  and  security  of  the  airport.  The  AEIS, 
which  grants  and  restricts  access  to  all  non¬ 
public  areas  of  the  airport  via  identification 
badges  and  magnetic-strip  readers  and  offi¬ 
cially  went  online  at  IAH  in  February,  is  actu¬ 
ally  an  older  Access  Control  System  that  was 
updated  to  the  tune  of  $12  million. 

This  retrofit  brought  the  system  into  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  FAA’s  FAR  107.14  security 
regulation.  “You  have  to  have  badges  to  keep 
people  out  of  places,”  explains  Haley,  “but 
you  also  have  to  recognize  intrusions  and  re¬ 
spond  to  them.  That  part  had  to  be  devel¬ 
oped.”  Part  of  the  $12  million  went  to  in¬ 
stalling  a  separate  closed-circuit  TV  system 
with  some  450  cameras  around  the  various 
airport  properties.  “For  CCTY  we  had  wire 
pulled  everywhere;  we  installed  a  complete 
fiber-data  network  just  for  that,”  Haley  says. 
The  end-to-end  AEIS — which  requires, 


among  other  hardware,  a  digital  camera,  PCs, 
the  airport’s  Stratus  mainframe,  the  fiber  net¬ 
work  and  radio  communications — works  like 
this:  All  airport  employees,  contractors  and 
guests  are  issued  a  badge,  which  grants  ac¬ 
cess  in  large-area  blocks  according  to  color 
(green  allows  access  virtually  anywhere,  for 
example;  red  only  to  a  very  limited  number  of 
nonpublic  areas)  but  can  also  be  programmed 
via  software  to  grant  or  restrict  entry  on  a 
door-by-door  and  time-sensitive  basis.  When 
an  alarm  is  received,  Haley’s  group  can  use 
the  CCTV  to  get  a  look  at  who  is  tripping  the 
alarm,  pull  up  a  digitized  picture  of  the  em¬ 
ployee  who  was  issued  the  badge  in  question 
and  see  if  the  two  images  match.  Both  securi¬ 
ty  and  maintenance  alarms  (which  are  trig¬ 
gered,  for  example,  if  a  door  has  been  left 
open  too  long)  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Houston  Police  Department,  which  uses  a 
separate  radio  frequency  to  send  personnel  to 
check  out  suspicious  situations.  The  newer 


FRANK  HALEY 

is  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  systems 
most  critical  to  the 
airport’s  operation 
and  safety. 
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IAB  boasts  an  end-to-end  level  of  security 
that  Haley  and  Fraser  hope  to  eventually 
replicate  throughout  the  domestic  terminals: 
Everything  from  parking  lots  to  offices  to  ele¬ 
vators  to  baggage  belts  is  activated  by 
badges,  thereby  increasing  security  and  sim¬ 
plifying  maintenance.  “Everything  in  the  IAB 
is  card-based,”  Haley  says.  “We’re  trying  to 
get  away  from  keys  altogether.” 

Of  the  lAB’s  technological  innovations, 

none  was  so  radical  or  has  been  as 
well-received  as  the  building’s  uni¬ 
versal  cabling  system.  As  it  became 
clear  during  the  planning  stages  that  the 
Houston  DOA  was  prepared  to  commit  to  a 
European-like  shared-tenant  system  for  the 
IAB — where  ticketing,  gate  and  baggage  ar¬ 
eas  are  common  spaces  charged  on  a  usage 


basis  rather  than  the  long-term  gate-by-gate 
leasing  that  is  typical  in  the  United  States — 
telecom  administrator  Davila  saw  his  chance. 

Davila  wanted  to  scrap  what  he  calls  the 
“spaghetti  in  the  walls”  of  multilease  termi¬ 
nals,  where  each  airline  installs,  upgrades 
and  continuously  changes  the  wiring  re¬ 
quired  by  its  dedicated  telecom  system.  In¬ 
stead,  Davila  proposed  installing  a  universal 
cabling  system  that  would  meet  the  needs  of 
any  and  all  tenants,  saving  the  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings  from  future  mayhem  and  allowing  Hous¬ 
ton  the  flexibility  to  assign  carriers  to  any 
gate  or  ticket  position. 

What  followed  was  an  arduous  and,  at 
times,  contentious  vetting  process  where  ev¬ 
ery  future  tenant  of  the  IAB  challenged  Davila 
to  prove  how  his  proposed  wiring  system — 
AT&T’s  Systimax  fiber-optic-plus-copper 


Enlisting 
the  Upper 
Echelons 


Given  the  right  time  and 

circumstances,  many  up¬ 
per  managers  will  confess 
sotto  voce  that  they  have 
yet  to  grasp  the  nuances  of  the  jar¬ 
gon  that  their  IS  chiefs  spout  all  day. 
Ask  Houston  Director  of  Aviation 
Paul  B.  Gaines  how  he  feels  about 
information  technology,  and  he’ll 
proclaim  for  all  the  world  to  hear 
that  much  of  it  is  a  mystery  to  him. 
“I  know  a  little  bit  about  airports, 
and  my  managers  know  a  lot  about 
their  specific  disciplines.  I  make 
them  come  down  to  the  second- 
grade  level  and  tell  me  how  their 
applications  would  help  us  in  the 
day-to-day  activities  of  the  airport.” 

The  managers  to  whom  Gaines 
refers  are  James  Fraser  and  Rudy 
Davila,  Gaines’s  MIS  manager  and 
senior  administrator  of  telecommu¬ 
nications,  respectively.  Though  the 


men  are  separated  from  Gaines  by 
several  layers  in  the  organizational 
chart,  they  enjoy  a  virtual  open-door 
policy  when  it  comes  to  pitching 
new  IT  projects. 

“We  can  present  an  idea  and  get 
him  to  say,  ‘Yeah,  there’s  some  inter¬ 
est  here.’  It’s  a  matter  of  bouncing 
ideas  around,”  explains  Fraser.  “You 
don’t  end  up  wasting  a  whole  lot  of 
research  time  or  putting  formal  pre¬ 
sentations  together.” 

Despite  his  proclaimed  IT  inno¬ 
cence,  Gaines  can  be  counted  as 
something  of  a  technology-manage¬ 
ment  visionary.  When  he  came  on  as 
director  in  the  early  1980s,  airport 
MIS  was  still  a  centralized  function — 
“downtown,”  as  airport  personnel  re¬ 
fer  to  off-site  citywide  functions. 
Catching  the  early  wave  toward  de¬ 
centralization,  Gaines  pushed  for,  and 
received,  permission  to  hire  an  MIS 
director  dedicated  to  the  Department 
of  Aviation. 

“The  police  department  has  tech¬ 
nology  people  who  are  knowledge¬ 
able  about  crime,  and  the  zoo’s  tech¬ 
nology  people  know  animals,”  says 
Fraser.  “Police  departments  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  zoo  systems  are  different 
from  aviation  systems.  It  was  just  a 
matter  of  Paul  saying,  ‘Get  these  peo¬ 
ple  closer  to  me.’” 


Still,  the  man  whom  employees 
universally  regard  as  a  micro-man¬ 
ager — until  just  recently,  the  stories 
go,  he  personally  signed  off  on  the 
selection  and  color  of  every  office 
chair  in  the  department — doesn’t 
easily  give  away  his  trust.  All  three 
say  their  current  arrangement  was 
arrived  at  only  after  years  of  work¬ 
ing  side  by  side — and  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  IT  execution. 

“They  know  where  I’m  coming 
from,  and  they  know  what  I’m  not 
interested  in,  although  that  doesn’t 
seem  to  stop  them,”  says  Gaines. 
“They’ll  run  anything  up  the  flag¬ 
pole,  but  my  questions  are,  does  it 
work,  what  are  the  cost  benefits,  and 
does  it  provide  a  higher  level  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  our  customers?” 

For  their  part,  Davila  and  Fraser 
say  the  unique  relationship  allows 
them  the  freedom  to  operate  quickly 
and  honestly  in  what  can  sometimes 
be  a  high-stakes  environment.  “With 
the  relationship  that  we  have,  there 
aren’t  the  pressures  of  wondering  if 
you’re  on  shaky  ground,”  Fraser 
says.  “We  had  to  earn  all  that,  but 
now  he  can  say  no  and  we  can  try 
one  more  time  without  having  to 
worry  about  our  jobs.  And  that’s  a 
real  time-saver.” 

-T.  Mayor 
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It  Works. 


Test  your  Client/server 
applications  using 
Mercury  Interactive. 

Managing  the  Risk  of  Client/Server  Deployment 


A  Tool  for  Every  Testing  Need 

Mercury  interactive  has  the  tools  to 
address  all  levels  of  Client/Server  application 
testing.  The  Enterprise  Quality  Architecture,  our 
core  integration  technology,  ensures  that  the 
tools  work  together  seamlessly. 


Knowing  how  well  Client/Server  applica¬ 
tions  will  work  under  real  operating  conditions 
is  a  dream  come  true  for  developers.  Using 
Automated  Software  Quality  tools  from  Mercury 
Interactive  to  automate  your  Client/Server  test¬ 
ing  effort,  you  can  manage  risk  effectively— and  help  ensure 
the  success  of  your  deployment. 

The  Leader  in  Automated  Software  Quality 

Mercury  Interactive  sets  the  pace  in  Automated 
Software  Quality,  pioneering  the  innovations  that  make  test 
automation  powerful,  productive  and  practical.  Mercury 

Mercury  Interactive  IntCraCtiVC  \S  the  leading 

t4S0%l  provider  of  ASQ  solutions 
for  Client/Server  applications  in 
both  UNIX  and  Windows  environ- 
Mercury  interactive  is  the  undisputed  ments — for  the  department  all  the 

market  leader  in  ASQ  tools. 

(Source  International  Data  Corporation  1994)  W3V  Up  thrOUgh  the  enterprise. 


VMnRunner®  and  XRunnet ®  are  the  tools  of  choice  for 
testing  graphical  user  intetfaces.  L oadRunner™  allows 
gou  to  simulate  up  to  thousands  of  users  on  just  a 
haixtful  of  workstations.  And  TestDirectorm  is  the  work¬ 
group  test  management  system  that  keeps  the  whole 
process  on  track. 


A  Complete  Solution 

‘Testing  requires  a  complete  solution— 
from  the  client,  to  the  network,  to  the  server 
and  back  again  to  the  client.  Mercury  interactive 
is  on  the  right  track  with  features  that  support  complete  test¬ 
ing.”  -  Shaku  Atre,  President,  Atre  &  Associates,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  consulting  firm  based  in  Port  Chester,  N.Y. 

It  Worked  for  Chemical  Bank 

“Without  Mercury  Interactive’s  testing  tools,  we  never 
could  have  completely  tested  our  new  trading  floor  before 
deployment”  -  Push  Taggart,  Vice  President,  Infrastructure  and 
Integration  Group,  Global  Bank  Technology,  Chemical  Bank. 


Find  Out  How  It  Can  Work  For  You.  Call  1-800-TEST-91 1 
for  a  free  information  kit,  and  find  out  how  ASQ  tools 
from  Mercury  Interactive  can  make  it  work. 


mecuu 

interactive! 

Making  Client/Server  Work 
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WinRunner  and  XRunner  are  registered  trademarks  of  Mercury  Interactive  Corporation.  All  other  companies  and  brand  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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scheme — would  be  both  more  cost-effective 
and  better  performing  than  what  they  were 
using,  which  was  typically  standard  un¬ 
shielded  twisted,  shielded,  twinax  and  co¬ 
ax  cable.  “They  had  1960s  technology,  and  I 
proposed  bringing  them  up  to  the  1990s  and 
guaranteed  them  it  wouldn’t  be  more  than  15 
percent  more  than  they  were  paying  per 
month  for  the  old  stuff,”  says  Davila. 

As  a  result  of  Davila’s  efforts,  the  Leland 
IAB  became  the  first  terminal  in  the  world  to 
install  a  universal  cabling  system  that  handles 
all  telecommunications  needs,  including  PBX 
traffic,  voice  mail,  a  cable  management  sys¬ 
tem,  public,  courtesy  and  information 
phones,  building  security,  HVAC  and  energy 
systems.  The  high-bandwidth,  economically 
maintained  system  boasts  a  fiber-optic  back¬ 
bone  and,  in  some  cases,  both  fiber  and  cop¬ 
per  down  to  the  workstation  level,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  ticketing  counters.  The  ticket 
positions,  as  well  as  gate  counters  and  bag¬ 
gage  areas,  are  equipped  with  telephones  and 
CUTE2  (Common  Usage  Terminal  Equip¬ 
ment)  stations,  which  were  developed  by 
London-based  SITA  (Societe  Internationale 
des  Telecommunications  Aeronautiques),  an 
airline  consortium.  The  CUTE2  stations  are 
essentially  dumb  terminals  running  univer¬ 
sal  software  that  allows  each  airline  to  con¬ 
nect  via  dial-up  line  or  leased  line  back  to  its 
remote  host  system,  Davila  explains. 

Taking  the  concept  of  universality  one 


step  further,  Davila  functions 
for  IAB  tenants  as  a  de  fac¬ 
to  phone  company  of  sorts. 
Companies  sign  an  exclusivi¬ 
ty  contract  with  the  DOA, 
which  then  negotiates  with 
Southwestern  Bell  and  oth¬ 
er  providers  to  set  up  cable 
connections,  dial  tones,  tele¬ 
phones,  leased  lines  to  carri¬ 
ers’  host  computers  and  what¬ 
ever  other  telecom  services 
tenants  require.  Airlines  are 
relieved  of  the  responsibility 
of  having  to  negotiate  sepa¬ 
rate  local,  long-distance  and 
hardware/maintenance  con¬ 
tracts,  and  the  airport  retains 
control  over  its  terminal  and 
has  the  opportunity  to  turn 
its  telecommunications  ef¬ 
forts  into  a  profit  center.  Davi¬ 
la  is  particularly  proud  of 
his  service  record.  “We  can 
offer  two-hour  response  times 
rather  than  the  six  hours  you’d  get  from  the 
phone  company,”  he  says.  “For  airlines,  it’s  a 
productivity  issue.”  The  “we”  in  this  case  is 
Davila,  his  staff  plus  a  team  of  subcontractors 
from  Southwestern  Bell  Telecom.  Under 
the  terms  of  a  long-term  contract,  Charlie 
Grimes,  who  works  on-site  full  time  in  the 
massive  switching  room  beneath  the  IAB’s 
main  hall  and  is  responsible  for  all  preventive 
maintenance,  all  MAC  (moves,  adds  and 
changes)  work  and  all  trouble  calls  for  the 
terminal. 

That  leaves  Davila  free  to  turn  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  IAB’s  less-sophisticated  sister 
terminals.  The  DOA  is  in  the  midst  of  a  mul¬ 
tiyear  project  to  update  the  airport’s  aging 
telephone  switches — with  the  exception  of 
the  IAB’s  digital  PBX,  all  switches  are  still 
analog  and  two  are  even  older  AT&T  sys¬ 
tems.  In  addition,  Davila’s  group  is  laying 
fiber-optic  cable  wherever  possible  to  re¬ 
place  the  costly  leased  T-l  lines  that  current¬ 
ly  run  between  several  different  airport  loca¬ 
tions.  Finally,  Davila  is  working  with  Director 
of  Aviation  Paul  B.  Gaines  to  replicate  the 
tenant  services  scheme  in  the  domestic  ter¬ 
minals.  “I’ve  got  [domestic]  airlines  asking 
me  now  what  they  need  to  do  to  get  on  my 
system,”  Davila  says.  “We’re  not  ready  for 
them  yet,  but  we  will  be.”  B5J 


Tracy  Mayor  is  a  freelance  writer  and  editor 
based  in  Beverly,  Mass. 
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■  Davila  wanted 
to  scrap  what 
he  calls  the 
“spaghetti  in 
the  walls”  of 
multilease 
terminals  and 
install  a  universal 
cabling  system 
that  would  save 
the  walls  from 
future  mayhem. 


MIGRATING 


LET  SOMEONE  WHO  KNOWS  THE  ROUTE 
SHOW  YOU  THE  WAY. 

Windows  95  may  mean  great  things  for  your  business,  but  making  the  migration  could  be 
a  major  journey.  If  you’re  waiting  to  see  what  happens  before  you  take  flight,  talk  to 
someone  who’s  already  been  there.  Try  Inacom,  a  Microsoft  Enterprise  Migration  Partner 
that’s  already  helping  some  major  companies  make  the  initial  move.  With  over  1,000  people  trained 
on  the  technical  aspects  of  Windows  95  and  Migration  Specialists  located  throughout  the  nation,  our 
experience  can  make  your  trip  a  smooth  one.  Whether  you  need  consulting,  products,  service  or 
support,  travel  with  Inacom  and  get  there  faster  and  easier.  Just  call  1  -800-597-IN  ACOM. 
We’ll  even  send  you  a  free  migration  planning  guide  to  help  you  map  your  course. 

Visit  Inacom  on  the  World  Wide  Web:  http://www.inacom.com 
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GLOBAL 


SOLUTIONS 


COMPUTERS 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


SUPPORT 


Most  companies  give  you 
one  type  of  database. 
Which  is  great  if  you  only  have 

one  type  of  user. 


Today’s  users  come  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes.  Funny  how 
most  vendors’  databases  don’t. 

Instead,  they  simply  offer  a 
one-size-fits-all  solution.  Which, 
in  reality,  fits  very  few. 

Specialized  options  for 

SPECIALIZED  NEEDS.  At  Sybase, 
we  take  a  different  approach. 

Our  architecture  gives  you  opti¬ 
mized  database  options  —  as  well 
as  industry-leading  middleware 
and  de-facto  standard  develop¬ 
ment  tools  —  each  built  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  need  and  purpose. 

On-Line  Transaction 
Processing.  Old  information  is 
useless  information.  Which  is  why 
you  need  the  price/performance  ol 
SYBASE®  SQL  Server/'  Achieving 
extremely  high  transaction  rates, 
it’s  been  proven  in  the  toughest 
real-world,  real-time  applications. 


The  Sybase  Architecture: 
Optimized  Products 
for  Specialized  Needs 


DATA 

WAREHOUSING 


MASS 

DEPLOYMENT 


|  SYBASE  SQL  SERVER  FAMILY 

3  SQL  Server  SQL  Server  Watcoin 

g  Navigation  Server  SQL  Server 
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The  database  that's  right  for 

YOUR  DATA  WAREHOUSE  IS  PROBABLY 
TOO  LARGE  TO  DEPLOY  WIDELY. 

Which  is  why  Sybase  offers 

OPTIMIZED  SOLUTIONS  — AS  WELL  AS 
INDUSTRY-LEADING  MIDDLEWARE 
AND  DE-FACTO  STANDARD 
DEVELOPMENT  TOOLS  — 

TO  MEET  YOUR  SPECIFIC  NEEDS. 


Data  warehousing. 
SYBASE  SOL  Server,  together 
with  SYBASE  IO  Accelerator  " 
and  Navigation  Server,™  provides 
high  performance  for  planned 
and  unplanned  ad-hoc  queries, 
scalable  to  terabytes  and  hundreds 
of  users.  No  other  solution  lets 
you  do  that. 

Mass  deployment.  You 

can’t  deploy  a  big,  bulky  data¬ 
base  to  places  like  your  sales  force 
and  retail  outlets.  Which  is  why 
you  need  Watcom™  SQL.  It’s 
designed  to  let  your  database  go 
where  it’s  never  gone  before. 

So  call  1-800-SYBASE-l 
EXT.  5037  for  more  information. 
Or  visit  our  World  Wide  Web  site 
at  http://www.sybase.com/.  After 
all,  you’ve  got  more  than  one  type 
ol  user.  Shouldn  ’t  you  have 
more  than  one  type  of  database? 


SSybase 

The  Architecture  for  Change™ 


SYBASE,  the  Sybase  logo,  SQL  Server,  IQ  Accelerator,  Navigation  Server,  Watcom,  PowerBuilder  and  Enterprise  CONNECT  are  trademarks  of  Sybase,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  ©  1995  Sybase,  Inc.  Outside  the  U.  S.  call  410-224-8044. 
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Medicine 


With  changes  sweeping  the  health-care 
industry,  pharmaceutical  companies  are 
struggling  to  maintain  healthy  profits.  And 
IT  may  very  well  be  the  spoonful  of  sugar 
that  helps  the  medicine  go  down. 


BY  E.B.  BAATZ 


It's  1 1  a.m.,  Nov.  1 1,  201 1.  Time  for  your  heart  medicine.  Just 
the  other  day  you  logged  on  to  the  pharmaceutical  company’s 
network  to  refill  your  prescription.  The  pills  were  delivered  to 
your  home  overnight. 

Thank  goodness  your  cardiologist  got  an  urgent  e-mail  from  the 
drug  company,  warning  her  about  potential  adverse  reactions  with 
the  new  antidepressant  that  your  psychiatrist  began  prescribing 


Industry:  U.S.  prescription 
pharmaceuticals 


Primary  Products: 

Brand-name 
prescription  drugs 


Industry  Revenues: 

Approximately  $56  billion  in  U.S.  sales 


Number  of  Players:  Approximately  100 
companies 


SOURCE:  PHARMACEUTICAL  RESEARCH  AND 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERICA 


THUMBNAIL 


and  the  Chinese  herbal  remedy 
that  your  acupuncturist  is  ad¬ 
ministering  for  your  chronic 
bloodshot  eyes.  After  a  video- 
conference  between  you,  your 
doctors  and  a  drug  company 
clinician,  it  was  decided  that 
staggering  your  heart  medicine 
dosage  in  six-hour  intervals 
would  avert  any  danger.  Your 
HMO  pays  extra  for  the  drug 


FORCES  OF 
CHANGE 

Managed  Care:  The  health-care  in¬ 
dustry  shifts  from  a  fee-for-service 
model  to  a  managed-care  system. 

Impact:  The  customer  base,  which 
used  to  be  individual  doctors,  shifts 
to  big  buying  groups  such  as  HMOs 
and  PBMs.  This  gives  rise  to  new 
marketing  tactics  like  “disease  man¬ 
agement”  that  require  big  and  com¬ 
plex  databases  on  outcomes  and 
costs  by  patient. 


Price  Pressures:  Costs  continue  to 
skyrocket,  but  industry  executives 
are  under  pressure  from  cost-con¬ 
scious  managed-care  organizations 
to  hold  down  price  increases. 

Impact:  Companies  that  used  to 
simply  pass  higher  costs  along  to 
consumers  now  must  control  pro¬ 
duction  and  regulatory  costs  assidu¬ 
ously.  Getting  business  functions  to 
work  together  around  the  globe  to 
reduce  costs  becomes  imperative. 


Competition:  With  a  third  of  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  best-selling  patents  about 
to  expire,  320  companies  that  make 
generic  drugs  are  ready  to  pounce. 
Also,  big  changes  in  molecular  drug 
research  make  the  R&D  for  new 
drugs  much  more  competitive. 

Impact:  As  competition  increases, 
speed  to  market  becomes  more  im¬ 
portant.  Sharing  more  R&D  infor¬ 
mation  internally,  partnering  with 
technology  and  biotechnology  com¬ 
panies  and  working  with  the  FDA  to 
speed  drug  approval  all  become  crit¬ 
ical  to  success. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JAMES  YANG 


I  .  S .  ACTIONS 

Integrating  the  IS  functions  of  the 
various  arms  of  the  multinational 
pharmaceutical  company — pre¬ 
scription,  over-the-counter,  gener¬ 
ic  and  clinical  lab  divisions  (and 
perhaps  eventually  the  newly  pur¬ 
chased  pharmacy  benefits  manage¬ 
ment  company) 


Migrating  from  the  mainframe  and 
architecting  a  networked,  flexible 
client/server  system  to  speed 
information  sharing  between  the 
business  functions  as  well  as  be¬ 
tween  strategic  business  partners 

Reengineering  the  supply  chain  to 
increase  productivity  and  wring 
costs  out  of  the  manufacturing, 
distribution  and  sales  functions 

Inventing  new  data  applications 
and  exploring  the  online  environ¬ 
ment  with  business  unit  heads  in 
order  to  help  the  company  build 
stronger  and  closer  relationships 
with  big  contract  customers  as 
well  as  individual  doctors 


company’s  disease  management  ex¬ 
pertise  but  saves  money  by  keeping 
you  out  of  the  emergency  room. 
And  the  drug  company’s  vast  pa¬ 
tient-outcomes  database  helps  ev¬ 
eryone — everyone  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  security  codes,  that  is — 
track  care  and  costs  over  the  course 
of  your  heart  disease.  You  pop  the 
pill  and  set  your  wrist  alarm  for  5 
p.m.,  as  your  ticker  keeps  on  ticking. 

If  things  go  the  way  big  multi¬ 
national  drug  companies  predict, 
the  future  will  look  a  lot  like  this 
2011  medical  odyssey.  Of  course, 
legal  challenges,  technical  glitches 
and  consumer  resistance  might 
throw  a  monkey  wrench  into  this 
vision.  And  right  now,  uncertain 
market  conditions  and  a  changing 
customer  base  have  drug  company 
executives  busier  worrying  about 
next  year’s  sales  and  emerging 
competitors  than  dreaming  up  sce¬ 
narios  for  15  years  hence. 

“The  health-care  marketplace  has 
opened  up  and  the  final  players  have 
yet  to  be  determined,”  says  Anil 
Cheriyan,  a  partner  and  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  expert  at  Coopers  &  Lybrand 
LLP  in  New  York.  Hospitals,  HMOs, 
drug  distributors  and  pharmacy 


“We’ve  seen  more  change  in  this 
business  in  the  past  three  years  than 
we  had  seen  in  the  previous  25,”  says 
Stephen  Thompson,  who  is  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  information  resources  at 
DuPont  Merck  Pharmaceutical  Co.  in 
Wilmington,  Del.  For  one,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  base  is  diversifying.  Also,  costs 
are  soaring,  but  drug  prices  cannot.  Fi¬ 
nally,  increasing  industry  consolida¬ 
tion,  growing  competition  from  gener¬ 
ic  drug  makers  and  an  explosion  of 
global  regulations  have  put  a  new  pre¬ 
mium  on  speed  and  efficiency. 


M  W  T^hat  is  the  mag- 

M  M  /  ic  pill  that  many 
■  /M  /  senior  drug  compa- 
V  /  M  /  ny  executives  now 
■  /  M  /  expect  will  help  them 
W  W  survive  these  up- 

W  ¥  heavals?  Why,  infor¬ 
mation  technology  of  course.  For  IS 
executives  who,  according  to  one 
source,  used  to  be  “right  up  there 
with  building  services,”  senior  man¬ 
agement’s  new  IT  vision  is  a  big 
change  indeed. 

“The  whole  story  in  the  health¬ 
care  industry — particularly  in  this 
country,  but  also  in  most  other  de¬ 
veloped  countries — is  the  shift  from 


pharmaceutical  companies  were 
used  to  making  so  much  money,  almost 


in  spite  of  themselves.  ” 


-RON  KUBERA 


Encouraging  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  to  share  data  via  new  group- 
ware  applications  and  investing  in 
parallel-processing  computers  to 
speed  drug  development  cycles 

Negotiating  with  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  move  the 
now  paper-bound  drug  approval 
process  into  the  electronic  age 

Creating  international  industry¬ 
wide  standards  so  that  common 
coding  schemes  can  be  used  to 
drive  the  industry  forward 


groups,  as  well  as  telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  software  companies,  are  all 
now  vying  for  a  slice  of  the  $1  trillion 
health-care  pie. 

It’s  anyone’s  guess  whether  drug 
companies  will  be  successful  in  their 
bid  to  dominate  the  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  health-care  environment,  for  a 
dizzying  number  of  changes  are 
rocking  the  prescription-drug  mar¬ 
ket.  The  introduction  of  managed 
care  in  the  1980s  and  President 
Clinton’s  push  for  health-care  re¬ 
form  in  the  1990s  have  made  the 
past  few  years  challenging  for  phar¬ 
maceutical  companies. 


medical  risk/benefit  decision  mak¬ 
ing  to  cost/benefit  decision  mak¬ 
ing,”  says  John  Parker,  senior  vice 
president  and  director  of  information 
resources  at  SmithKline  Beecham  in 
Philadelphia.  The  customer  base  of 
individual  doctors,  who  had  been 
wined  and  dined  by  drug  company 
representatives  for  the  past  30  years, 
is  being  slowly  supplanted  by  big, 
powerful  buying  groups  such  as 
health  maintenance  organizations 
(HMOs)  and  pharmacy  benefits 
managers  (PBMs). 

These  buying  groups  are  devising 
formularies,  or  preferred  lists,  of 
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drugs  for  their  patients,  which  phar¬ 
maceutical  companies  are  scram¬ 
bling  to  dominate.  “There’s  still  a  lot 
of  detailing  [marketing  to  individual 
doctors]  going  on,  but  five  years  from 


Get  involved  with  executive  lead¬ 
ers  to  chart  the  IT-empowered 
future.  Pharmaceutical  industry 
IS  executives  are  getting  closer 
to  their  CEOs  and  are  joining  ex¬ 
ecutive-level  strategic  sessions. 

Build  partnerships  with  other 
companies  outside  the  industry. 
Drug  company  executives  are 
teaming  up  with  (or  buying) 
biotechnology  companies  for 
R&D  help,  with  pharmacy  bene¬ 
fits  managers  for  data  warehous¬ 
ing  help,  and  with  electronics  and 
telecommunications  companies 
for  networking  help. 

Stay  flexible  by  shifting  from 
mainframe-centric  operations  to 
client/server.  In  the  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  industry,  the  client/server 
shift  is  enabling  supply  chain 
reengineering  and  R&D  data 
sharing,  as  well  as  helping  drug 

now,  contract  sales  will  account  for 
60  percent  to  90  percent  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,”  predicts  consultant  Mark  Moze- 
son,  a  principal  specializing  in  the 
pharmaceutical  industry  at  Deloitte 
&  Touche  LLP  in  New  York. 

To  deal  with  this  change  in  the 
customer  base,  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  has  devised  a  new  sales  and 
marketing  approach,  dubbed  “dis¬ 
ease  management.”  “This  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  but  the  idea  is  to  manage 
down  the  cost  of  treating  a  disease 
through  the  entire  course  of  treat¬ 
ment,”  says  Mozeson.  In  general, 
the  plan  is  to  track  the  progress  of 
diseases — and,  of  course,  the  drug 
purchases — of  individual  patients. 


As  they  begin  collecting  data  that’s 
likely  to  confirm  the  long-term  cost- 
effectiveness  of  drugs,  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  companies  hope  to  increase  sales 
by  making  information  a  value-added 


companies  to  speed  time  to  mar¬ 
ket.  It’s  also  essential  to  train  IS 
staff  for  the  new  paradigm. 

Be  curious  about  new  trends  in 
IT.  For  example,  developments 
on  the  World  Wide  Web  have 
made  some  pharmaceutical  IS  ex¬ 
ecutives  more  interested  in  new 
tools  for  filter¬ 
ing  and  min¬ 
ing  informa¬ 
tion. 

Watch  out  for 

consumer  re¬ 
sistance  and  possi¬ 
ble  ethical  pitfalls.  When  IT  en¬ 
ables  big,  new  databases — like 
those  being  built  with  patient 
outcomes  data — new  ground  is 
broken.  As  with  any  change  of 
this  magnitude,  unpredictable 
reactions  from  consumers  and 
regulators  should  be  expected. 

component  of  drug  contracts  signed 
with  big,  cost-conscious  buyers. 

Furthermore,  building  such  data¬ 
bases  will  help  drug  companies  do 
demographic  analysis  of  demand  and 
perhaps  even  market  their  wares  di¬ 
rectly  to  patients.  In  fact,  Eli  Lilly 
and  Co.  has  already  begun  airing  a 
national  advertising  campaign  that 
pitches  the  slogan  “knowledge  is 
powerful  medicine.” 

In  order  to  create  comprehensive 
disease-outcome  and  patient-cost 
databases,  many  drug  companies 
rushed  to  the  top  of  the  database  hill 
last  year  in  a  PBM  buying  spree. 
SmithKline  Beecham  acquired  Di¬ 
versified  Pharmaceutical  Services; 


Merck  &  Co.  bought  Medco  Con¬ 
tainment  Services;  Lilly  purchased 
PCS  Health  Systems;  and  Rhone- 
Poulenc  Rorer,  Pfizer  and  Bristol- 
Myers  Squibb  all  partnered  with 
Caremark  International.  This  trend, 
in  turn,  has  created  a  need  for  more 
sophisticated  tools  such  as  data  ware¬ 
houses,  groupware  and  networks  for 
managing  and  sharing  information. 

“We  think  there  will  be  value  in 
combining  prescription-drug  infor¬ 
mation,  claims  information  and  clini¬ 
cal  lab  information,”  says  Parker  of 
SmithKline  Beecham.  Wary  of  po¬ 
tential  ethical  conflicts,  however, 
SmithKline  Beecham  has  for  now 
voluntarily  agreed  with  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  not  to  use  sen¬ 
sitive  information  on  competitors’ 
products  obtained  through  its  PBM. 

Likewise,  Lilly’s  acquisition  of 
PCS  Health  Systems  Inc.  of  Scotts¬ 
dale,  Ariz.,  bought  the  company  a  pa¬ 
tient  database  of  55  million  names. 
“We  aim  to  have  100  million  by  the 
end  of  the  decade,”  says  Tom  Train¬ 
er,  CIO  of  the  $5.7  billion  Indianapo¬ 
lis-based  company.  With  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  drug-usage  database  in 
hand,  Trainer  is  just  starting  to  roll 
out  new  data  warehouses  and  ex¬ 
plore  data  applications.  Trainer,  who 
left  Reebok  International  Ltd.  to  join 
Lilly  in  early  1995,  has  recruited 
folks  who  helped  him  engineer  ter¬ 
abyte-big  database  environments  in 
the  marketing  research  division  of 
A.C.  Nielsen  Co.  Inc.  years  ago. 

Acquiring  PCS  also  gave  Lilly  a 
critical  foothold  in  another  emerging 
high-tech  area  of  the  health-care  busi¬ 
ness:  networking.  Because  the  deal 
landed  it  a  29  percent  indirect  equity 
stake  in  Integrated  Medical  Systems 
Inc.  (IMS)  of  Golden,  Colo.,  Lilly 
gained  access  to  a  network  that  cur¬ 
rently  connects  more  than  20,000 
doctors’  offices  and  100  hospitals. 
The  opportunities  for  synergy  be¬ 
tween  drug  companies  and  network¬ 
ing  companies  like  IMS — a  leader  in 
creating  ISDN  networks  and  busi¬ 
ness  alliances  to  help  hospitals  de¬ 
velop  enterprisewide  electronic 
medical  records — are  being  ex¬ 
plored  by  all  the  major  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  firms.  But  Lilly  was  the  first  to 


COMMON  THREADS 

IS  executives  in  industries  undergoing 
dramatic  change  should: 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  INDUSTRY  AT  A  GLANCE 


PAST 

Close  relationships  between  pharmaceutical 
company  salespeople  and  doctors  ensured  pow¬ 
erful  brand-name  clout.  Rising  costs  were  not  an 
issue  because  drug  companies  simply  passed  on 

the  increases  to 
the  consumer  in 
higher  prices, 
which  company- 
sponsored  insur¬ 
ance  plans  paid  for 
without  blinking.  The  process  of  discovering  new 
drugs  was  so  complex  and  mysterious  that  when 
a  compound  was  invented,  it  was  unlikely  that  a 
competitor  would  quickly  challenge  the  patent. 


FUTURE 

Assuming  that  consumers  go  along  with  it,  phar¬ 
maceutical  companies  will  sell  information  about 
disease  outcomes  and  costs,  as  well  as  drugs,  to 
HMOs  and  PBMs.  Brand-name  pre¬ 
scription  drugs  will  be  mar¬ 
keted  directly  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  via  TV  ads,  the 
Internet  and  telemarket¬ 
ing.  With  pressures  to  hold 
down  price  hikes,  drug  compa¬ 
nies  will  (reluctantly)  allow  their  return  on  equity 
to  fall.  And  research  firms,  government,  hospitals 
and  patient-advocacy  groups  will  work  together  to 
develop  more  cost-effective  health-care  programs. 


set  up  business  stakes  on  the  World 
Wide  Web  ( http://www.lilly.com/ ). 

The  shift  to  managed 

care  has  affected  not 
just  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  but  also  the  funda¬ 
mental  cost  structure  of 
the  pharmaceutical  in¬ 
dustry.  Big  buyers,  as 
well  as  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  have  put  pressure  on  drug 
companies  to  hold  down  price  in¬ 
creases.  In  fact,  19  leading  pharma¬ 
ceutical  firms  promised  in  1994  to 
hold  their  average  price  hikes  below 
the  general  rate  of  inflation,  which 
means  cost  increases  can  no  longer 
be  simply  pushed  on  to  the  consumer. 
Yet  costs  continue  to  skyrocket. 

Research  and  development  in¬ 
vestments,  for  example,  have  been 
doubling  every  five  years  since 
1970.  Recent  discoveries  of  drugs 
for  such  things  as  migraine  headaches 
and  depression  have  reinforced  the 
industry’s  belief  that  spending  more 
on  R&D  assures  continued  growth. 
And  since  one-third  of  the  industry’s 
300  best-selling  brand-name  drugs, 


worth  $37  billion  in  sales  annually, 
will  be  vulnerable  to  competition 
from  generic  drug  makers  when 
they  go  off-patent  over  the  next  10 
years,  branded  pharmaceutical  com¬ 
panies  are  depending  on  R&D  in¬ 
vestments  to  yield  new  drug  discov- 


-FRED 

eries.  So,  today  the  industry  invests 
about  $13  billion  on  R&D,  or  17  per¬ 
cent  of  total  sales.  Also,  the  costs  of 
complying  with  diverse  regulations 
and  getting  new  drugs  approved 
around  the  globe  have  risen  too,  as 
developing  nations  get  stricter  about 
the  medicines  sold  by  multinationals. 

“Pharmaceutical  companies  were 
used  to  making  so  much  money,  al¬ 


most  in  spite  of  themselves,”  says 
Ron  Kubera,  manager  of  the  chemi¬ 
cal  and  pharmaceutical  industry  group 
at  supply  chain  software  provider 
Manugistics  Inc.  of  Rockville,  Md. 
Now,  wringing  costs  out  of  every 
business  function  has  become  im- 


KNOX 

perative.  Functional  silos  are  coming 
down,  and  nearly  all  of  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  companies  are  just  starting  to 
reengineer  their  supply  chains. 

For  example,  at  CIBA-Geigy  Ltd., 
a  pharmaceutical  company  based  in 
Basel,  Switzerland,  the  150-person, 
$40  million  U.S.  IT  group  is  reengi¬ 
neering  its  manufacturing,  order 
processing,  customer  service  and 


B  ig  companies  are  spending  millions  of 
dollars  on  costly  IT  solutions  such  as  image- 
based  systems ,  but  I  know  of  at  least  one  effort 
that  the  FDA  says  was  a  flop.  ” 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  thorough, 
user-friendly  information  gathering 
tools  ever  developed 


So  is  this. 


If  you  need  to  follow  the  compe¬ 
tition,  identify  industry  trends,  or 
spotlight  new  market  opportunities, 
set  a  Tracker  on  the  trail  for  you. 

Specify  a  topic  pertinent  to 
your  business,  and  each  day  your 
Tracker  will  automatically  search 
newspapers,  the  trades  and  wire 
services  on  NEXIS®-  more  than 
2,400  sources  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news  and  information  - 
for  the  latest  on  that  topic.  Tracker 
then  places  your  list  of  articles  in 
the  Inbox  or  database  on  your  PC. 
To  see  the  full  text  of  any  article, 
click  on  its  preview.  The  full-text 
article  then  will  appear  in  your 
groupware  database  or  be  mailed 
to  your  Inbox. 

You  can  set  up  one  or  as  many 
Trackers  as  you  choose  -  each  for 
as  little  as  34  cents  a  day. 

Look  for  Tracker  on  Micro¬ 
soft  Mail,  Lotus  Notes®  Internet, 
Novell  Group  Wise™  and  cc:Mail. 

To  put  LEXIS-NEXIS  Tracker 
to  work  sniffing  out  your  hot  topics, 
talk  to  your  LEXIS-NEXIS  repre¬ 
sentative  or  call  one  of  our  customer 
service  representatives  toll-free  at 
1 800-227-4908.  Or  e-mail  us  at 
EIS@LEXIS-NEXIS.COM. 

Do  it  today! 


LEXIS’NEXIS' 
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distribution  processes  for  its  pre¬ 
scription-drug  business.  “We  will  be 
replacing  our  mainframe  and  mid- 

w,  used  to 
handle  one  molecule 
at  a  time;  now  we  are 
handling  gigabytes 
of  data.  ” 

-MYRA  WILLIAMS 

range  systems  with  client/server 
systems,”  says  Gerald  Paules,  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  IS  at  CIBA-Geigy 
Pharmaceuticals  Co.  in  Summit,  N.J. 
The  new  system  will  allow  the  com¬ 
pany  to  integrate  business  processes 
and  thus  slash  time  to  market.  In 
fact,  the  radical  shift  in  platforms 
from  monolithic  mainframes  to 
speedy  distributed  PCs  seems  to  be 
capturing  much  of  the  attention  of  IS 
executives  throughout  the  industry. 

At  Lilly,  the  European  distribution 
chain  has  been  rebuilt  from  28  ware¬ 
houses  to  just  six  high-tech,  auto¬ 
mated  warehouses.  At  Johnson  & 
Johnson  Inc.,  a  Health  Care  Systems 
group  has  been  created  to  coordinate 
supply  chain  initiatives  of  J&J’s 
many  health-related  divisions  such 
as  Ortho-McNeil  Pharmaceutical 
Corp.  and  Janssen  Pharmaceutica 
Inc.  And  at  Whitehouse  Junction, 
N.J. -based  Merck  &  Co.  Inc.,  after 
spending  24  months  building  a  new 
integrated  procurement  system,  Ian 
Michael  Miller,  executive  director  of 
automation  and  IT,  has  begun  to  in¬ 
tegrate  the  company’s  global  sales, 
marketing  and  financial  functions. 

On  the  research  side  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  companies  are  investing  in  ad¬ 
vanced  computing  technology  in  or¬ 
der  to  streamline  drug  creation  and 
speed  regulatory  compliance.  A  lead¬ 
er  in  the  use  of  computerized  drug 
design,  DuPont  Merck  announced  in 
1994  that  it  had  developed  a  medicine 
for  AIDS  using  Evans  &  Sutherland 
3-D  molecular  modeling  software  on 


a  network  of  Silicon  Graphics  work¬ 
stations.  This  effort  shaved  years  off 
the  typical  development  time. 

“We  are  also  using  mini-super¬ 
computers  to  predict  which  com¬ 
pounds  will  be  biologically  active, 
and  this  is  increasing  the  probability 
that  the  compound  we  synthesize 
will  have  the  desired  effect,”  says 
Thompson.  Such  high-tech  develop¬ 
ments  are  not  cheap.  DuPont  Merck, 
a  $1.3  billion  independent  joint  ven¬ 
ture  between  DuPont  and  Merck, 
now  spends  approximately  $40  mil¬ 
lion  on  IT  annually,  after  investing 
significantly  more  over  the  previous 
four  years,  says  Thompson. 

These  technological  advances  in 


so-called  rational  drug  design  are 
themselves  creating  the  need  for 
faster  and  faster  drug  development. 
Due  to  computer-assisted  drug  de¬ 
sign,  the  10  to  15  years  that  a  drug 
company  used  to  have  to  develop  a 
new  drug  before  competitors  figured 
out  the  formula  and  sneaked  in  a 
patent  has  been  reduced  to  only  a 
few  years. 

Dr.  Myra  Williams,  who  oversees 
worldwide  R&D  information  resources 
for  Greenford,  England-based  Glaxo 
Wellcome  PLC  from  her  offices  in 
North  Carolina’s  Research  Triangle 
Park,  explains  that  the  drug  industry 
“used  to  be  operated  more  like  a 
cottage  industry,”  synthesizing  one 


A  Hard  Pill  to  Swallow 

The  whir  of  an  outdated  Rolodex  signals  the 
end  of  an  era  for  pharmaceutical  industry  CIOs 

Reporting  on  information  technology  in  an  inherently 

secretive  and  lately  beleaguered  business  like  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  industry  was  like  speeding  in  the  breakdown  lane  on 
the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  during  a  downpour:  little  traction 
and  limited  visibility.  With  no  inside  track  to  pharmaceutical 
executives,  this  reporter  made  over  a  hundred  calls  to  flesh 
out  some  IT  leaders  who  would  be  willing  to  talk. 

The  big  break  in  the  story — and  the  encounter  that  illuminated  the  tur¬ 
moil  that  IT  executives  are  facing  these  days — came  when  a  source  provid¬ 
ed  the  direct-dial  phone  number  for  the  number-two  IT  director  at  a  large 
multinational  drug  company.  The  conversation  went  something  like  this: 

“Sure,  I’d  be  willing  to  talk  with  you,  but,  ummm,  I’m  leaving  this  job  in 
about  two  to  three  weeks.” 

“Oh.  Are  you  moving  to  a  new  job?” 

“No,  I’m  just,  ummm,  just  leaving.  Don’t  know  what  I’m  going  to  do  next.” 
“Well,  can  you  recommend  anyone  else  for  me  to  talk  with?  I’m  getting 
desperate.  Very  few  executives  seem  to  want  to  talk  to  me.” 

“Okay,  let  me  look  through  my  Rolodex.”  The  flip  of  cards  is  heard  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  “Gone. .  .gone. .  .gone. . ..  Gee,  this  is  incredible.” 

Indeed,  according  to  several  industry  sources,  over  the  past  two  years,  40 
percent  of  the  CIOs  who  were  members  of  the  elite  Pharmaceutical  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  Association,  better  known  as  PISA,  have  disappeared,  to  be 
replaced  by  a  new  crop  of  managers.  In  many  cases,  they  are  fresh  faces  in 
the  pharmaceutical  industry — for  instance,  Tom  Trainer,  formerly  of  Reebok 
International  and  now  with  Lilly,  or  Brian  Crynes,  formerly  of  Apple  Com¬ 
puter  and  now  with  Bristol-Myers  Squibb. 

“Is  it  that  CIOs  in  the  pharmaceutical  industry  just  weren’t  that  good?” 
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compound  at  a  time.  “Now  we  un¬ 
derstand  the  molecular  mechanism 
of  drugs  much  better,  so  everyone 
knows  relatively  early  when  some¬ 
one  has  made  a  breakthrough,”  she 
says.  As  a  result,  competition  is 
stiffen  Furthermore,  the  creation  of 
huge  gene-mapping  databases  like 
that  of  Human  Genome  Sciences 
Inc.  in  Rockville,  Md.,  and  Incyte 
Pharmaceuticals  Inc.  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  are  “forcing  us  to  create  en¬ 
tirely  new  computer  paradigms,” 
says  Williams.  “We  used  to  handle 
one  molecule  at  a  time;  now  we  are 
handling  gigabytes  of  data.” 

Another  area  in  which  drug  com¬ 
panies  are  looking  to  use  technology 


to  increase  speed:  the  laborious, 
paper-intensive  FDA  approval  pro¬ 
cess.  “The  industry  is  accustomed 
to  sending  moving  vans  of  paper¬ 
work  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  then 
waiting  years  for  the  review  process 
to  percolate  through  the  agency,” 
says  Fred  Knox,  director  of  IS  for 
Alza  Corp.,  a  $279  million  contract 
drug  research  and  manufacturing 
company  based  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  “If 
there  was  a  way  to  speed  up  the  ap¬ 
proval  process  by  just  a  couple  of 
months,  we’d  be  hopping  all  over 
each  other  to  do  it.” 

Alza  has  experimented  with  load¬ 
ing  its  clinical  trials  results  for  a  new 
drug  onto  a  third-party  Digital  Equip¬ 


ment  Corp.  VAX  computer  rather 
than  sending  the  FDA  raw  data.  “Big 
companies  are  spending  millions  of 
dollars  on  costly  IT  solutions  such  as 
image-based  systems,  but  I  know  of 
at  least  one  effort  that  the  FDA  says 
was  a  flop,”  says  Knox.  “So  these 
are  high-risk  investments.” 

Despite  the  risks  of  change,  how¬ 
ever,  pharmaceutical  industry  IS 
executives  seem  excited  about  the 
future.  “We  won’t  be  selling  just  prod¬ 
uct  anymore;  we’ll  be  selling  value- 
added  services  as  well,”  says  Paules 
of  CIBA-Geigy.  But,  he  acknowl¬ 
edges,  “we’re  moving  into  a  whole 
new  territory  where  there  are  no 
clear-cut  directions  yet.”  GEI 


questions  one  executive,  who  prefers  to  remain  anonymous. 
“Well,  yes,  in  some  cases,  perhaps.  And  some  are  gone  be¬ 
cause  of  industry  consolidation.  But  it’s  more  complicated 
than  that.  Until  recently,  executive  leadership  in  the  phar¬ 
maceutical  industry  just  didn’t  value  information  technology 
as  a  strategic  tool.  And  suddenly  they’ve  been  hit  in  the  back 
of  the  head  with  all  these  phenomenal  changes.  Suddenly, 
CEOs  are  paying  attention  to  information  technology,  are 
dissatisfied  with  information  technology  and  don’t  under¬ 
stand  information  technology.” 

Of  course,  one  wonders  how  the  other 
60  percent  of  PISA  members  have  man¬ 
aged  to  hang  on  to  their  jobs  during  this 
era  of  corporate  quakes.  Based  on  the 
number  of  people  who  flat  out  de¬ 
clined  to  say  anything  (“It  would  not 
be  in  our  best  interest  at  this  time 
to  grant  any  interviews”  seems  to 
be  the  fashionable  response 
among  nervous  drug  company 
flacks),  it  appears  that  many  more 
drug  industry  CIOs  will  be  eu¬ 
phemistically  “moving  on  to  bigger 
and  better  challenges.” 

Nonetheless,  several  of  the  old- 
timers,  such  as  John  Parker  of  Smith- 
Kline  Beecham  and  Myra  Williams  of 
Glaxo  Wellcome,  remain  at  the  helm  of 
their  IT  ships.  Or,  well,  close  to  the 
helm.  (Williams,  the  former  CIO  for  Glaxo,  now  manages 
R&D  information  resources  worldwide  while  Roger  Dick 
performs  the  CIO  function  at  the  newly  merged  Glaxo 
Wellcome  corporate  headquarters  in  Greenford,  England.) 

What  are  the  secrets  to  their  longevity?  The  answers 
are  all  the  old  cliches.  But  they  have  become  cliches  be¬ 


cause  they  work,  although  they  are  not  particularly  easy  to 
pull  off.  So,  here  then  are  the  pearls  that  surviving  CIOs 
have  to  share  with  IT  executives  who  are  facing  drastic 
change  in  any  industry. 

One,  cultivate  a  close  relationship  with  the  CEO.  “You 
practically  have  to  be  joined  at  the  hip  with  the  CEO,”  says 
one  IS  executive.  “Because  the  chief  can’t  judge  me  on  the 
same  objective  criteria  that  he  uses  for  the  VP  of  sales  and 
because  he  has  a  hard  time  telling  me  what 
he  wants  with  the  IT  strategy,  our 
relationship  is  really,  really 
important.” 

Two,  stay  objective.  “The 
more  effective  we  can  be  at 
making  decisions  based  on  work 
processes  and  facts,  the  better  we 
will  be  at  handling  mergers,  con¬ 
solidations  and  rapid  change,”  says 
another  drug  industry  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  That  means,  of  course,  trying 
to  remain  unemotional  about  your 
own  position  as  well. 

Three,  constantly  be  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  ways  to  demonstrate  the 
added  value  of  what  you  do.  The 
pharmaceutical  industry’s  survivors 
recommend  three  techniques:  bench¬ 
mark  unit  costs  to  demonstrate  efficiency, 
model  business  processes  to  show  sponsors  how 
IT  is  enabling  change  and  strategize  to  find  new  ways  to 
make  money  using  IT. 

And,  hey,  some  final  words  of  advice  from  this  reporter: 
Stay  out  of  the  breakdown  lane  on  the  New  Jersey  Turn¬ 
pike,  especially  during  a  downpour. 

-E.B.  Baatz 
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Once  you  V6fltur6  into  Cl iSnt/SGrVCT,  there’s  no  turning  back] 


the  ride. 


You  already  know  where  you  want  to  go  with 
client/server.  But  do  you  know  exactly  how  you’re 
going  to  get  there? 

There  are  plenty  of  companies  that  can  tell  you. 

Like  a  multi-billion  dollar  bank,  handling  120,000 
calls  a  day,  that  completely  reconfigured  its  customer 
service  operations.  A  giant  retailing  conglomerate  that 
totally  reengineered  its  customer  database  infrastruc¬ 
ture  for  500  stores.  An  information  systems  developer 


that  integrated  a  central  government’s  wage  and  tax 
system  into  its  accounting  and  purchasing  systems. 

All  had  ambitious  business  plans,  a  large  number 
of  end  users,  and  an  urgent  need  to  support  rapidly- 
changing  business  processes. 


All  selected  Seer*HPS  to  develop  client/server 
solutions  across  their  enterprise. 

And  all  found  their  journey  into  client/server  to  be 
challenging  yet  extremely  rewarding.  After  all,  they 
had  the  ideal  traveling  companion.  Seer. 


so  you 


Call  1-800-499-SEER  to  learn 
how  others  have  used  Seer*HPS 
for  a  successful  journey  through 
client/server. 


We’ve  been  there. 


STATE  OF  THE  ART 


IS  Managers  See  the  Light 


No  longer  willing 
to  expand  their 
organizations  one  room 
at  a  time,  IS  managers 
are  becoming  “do-it- 
yourselfers”  with  tools 
that  streamline  and 
document  critical 
applications 

BY  ALAN  R.  EARLS 


If  CIOs  were  judged  the  way 
CFOs  are,  they’d  be  in  big  trou¬ 
ble.  That’s  the  conclusion  of 
what  Howard  Rubin,  professor 
of  computer  science  and  chair  of 
the  computer  science  department  at 
Hunter  College  in  New  York,  calls 
his  “black  hole”  study.  “Generally 
speaking,  they  don’t  know  what  their 
assets  and  liabilities  are,”  he  says. 

Of  2,000  firms  surveyed,  more  than 
80  percent  typically  had  “no  idea  of 
the  size  of  their  software  portfolio,” 
says  Rubin.  Nor  do  they  display  much 
understanding  of  how  often  their  ap¬ 
plications  are  being  used  or  updated, 
let  alone  whether  individual  applica¬ 
tions  are  operating  efficiently  or  meet 
quality  benchmarks.  “They  simply 
don’t  know  what  they  are  managing 
or  how  big  it  is,”  he  says.  Which,  he 
continues,  probably  means  a  big  part 
of  the  millions  of  lines  of  code  they 
“own”  is  poorly  utilized. 

The  problem  is  both  historical  and 
economic  in  nature,  says  Rubin.  “IT 


organizations  grew  by  adding  applica¬ 
tions  as  if  they  were  building  a  house 
room  by  room,”  he  says.  Documenta¬ 
tion,  discipline  and  long-term  plans 
were  usually  secondary.  So  CIOs 
muddled  through,  while  system  and 
application  software  grew  like  Topsy, 
one  Band-Aid  at  a  time. 

“It  can  be  tough  to  regain  control 
and  leverage  assets  when  you  don’t 
know  what  they  are,”  says  Hugh 
Bishop,  manager  of  emerging  tech¬ 
nology  research  at  the  Aberdeen 
Group,  a  Boston-based  consultancy. 

“People  don’t  understand  that  they 
have  a  portfolio  of  critical  applications 
that  users  still  need,  40  percent  of 
which  is  often  in  Cobol,”  says  David 
Eddy,  director  of  marketing  at  Global 
Software  Inc.  in  Duxbury,  Mass.  Un¬ 
less  a  company  starts  from  scratch  in 
a  move  toward  distributed  computing, 
“the  problem  will  just  get  layered 
deeper  into  their  systems,”  he  adds. 

Further,  budget  squeezes  and  com¬ 
petition  from  outsourcers  is  raising 
the  stakes  and  narrowing  options. 
CIOs  are  struggling  to  find  new  ways 
to  regain  control  while  continuing  to 
cope  with  unprecedented  change. 

ow,  a  rapid  expansion  in  the 
range  of  automated  tools  on  the 
market — many  of  which  are 
served  up  with  matching  consulting 
practices — makes  it  possible  for  IS 
managers  to  evaluate  system  perfor¬ 
mance,  applications  and  even  produc¬ 
tivity  with  a  degree  of  validity  and  ease 
not  previously  available.  Offering  a 
soup-to-nuts  range  of  tools  and  tech¬ 
niques,  tool  makers  are  helping  man¬ 
agers  get  back  in  the  drivers’  seat,  re¬ 
claim  legacy  system  assets  and  even 
forge  potent  new  applications.  Many 
allow  busy  managers  to  rapidly  acquire 
a  mastery  sufficient  to  get  a  grasp  on 
their  organization’s  IT  realities — a 
process  that  once  hinged  solely  on  elic¬ 
iting  information  from  subordinates. 
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As  IT  organizations  develop  a  clear¬ 
er  understanding  of  what  needs  mov¬ 
ing,  what  needs  updating  and  what  can 
be  eliminated,  users  sometimes  dis¬ 
cover  they  are  running  large  blocks  of 
code  that  no  longer  provide  any  func¬ 
tionality.  Global  Software’s  software 
tool,  GILES,  helps  provide  managers 
with  baseline  information  by  chewing 
through  millions  of  lines  of  code  in 
minutes  of  CPU  time.  It  is  intuitive 
enough  that  training  isn’t  really  neces¬ 
sary,  according  to  Eddy,  and  it  uncov¬ 
ers  dependencies  and  other  often  un¬ 
documented  relationships  between 
applications  as  well  as  providing  an  on¬ 
line  component  directory.  That  means 
there’s  less  likelihood  someone  will 
inadvertently  pull  the  plug  on  a  poten¬ 
tially  critical  bit  of  code. 

But  documenting  and  streamlining 
old  Cobol  applications  may  not  be 
enough.  Judith  Hurwitz,  president  of 
Hurwitz  Consulting  Group  Inc.  in 
Newton,  Mass.,  says  that  more-mod¬ 
ern  code,  especially  object-oriented 
code,  presents  potential  problems  to 
management.  “It’s  not  just  one  library 
of  code  anymore.  You  might  have  one 
piece  of  code  that  touches  80  or  90 
other  pieces  of  code,”  she  says,  mak¬ 
ing  old-fashioned  laissez  faire  manage¬ 
ment  attitudes  downright  dangerous. 

One  such  GUI-based  tool  that  can 
be  used  for  new  development,  reen¬ 
gineering,  reuse,  and  maintenance 
and  enhancement  of  exisiting  soft¬ 
ware  is  Discover,  a  product  of  Soft¬ 
ware  Emancipation  Technology  Inc. 
in  Lexington,  Mass. 

“SET’s  Discover  is  both  an  analyz¬ 
er  and  database  constructor,”  says 
Charles  Wetherell,  a  senior  comput¬ 
er  scientist  at  Adobe  Systems  Inc.  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.  With  50  to  100 
subpackages  that  make  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  printer  software  work  on  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  printers,  Adobe  was 
faced  with  the  challenge  to  manage 
and  track  changes  on  printer  sys¬ 
tems  with  a  half-million  to  a  million 
lines  of  code.  “We  have  lots  of  condi¬ 
tionally  included  code — and  300 
technical  people  working  on  it — so 
it’s  no  wonder  that  no  single  person 
knows  what  it  does,”  says  Wetherell. 

“People  often  look  for  tools  to 
provide  a  dramatic,  hundredfold  im- 


“  People  who  don’t  think 
they  can  change  or  who 
have  convinced  themselves 
that  they  are  artists  will 
resist  the  new  structure.” 

- Judith  Hurwitz 


provement  in  productivity  by  com¬ 
pletely  changing  some  aspect  of 
their  IT  practice,”  says  Wetherell. 
“Discover  didn’t  impose  a  style  on 
us.  It  just  gave  us  the  ability  to  ask 
the  right  questions  so  we  could  mod¬ 
estly  increase  everyone’s  productiv¬ 
ity  and  prevent  bugs,  which  eventu¬ 
ally  ends  up  as  a  big  improvement.” 

Because  IT  organizations  have  de¬ 
pended  so  heavily  on  the  skills  of  their 
workforce,  “managers  have  been 
scared  to  death  of  their  own  people,” 
says  SET  President  and  CEO  Bob 
Cramer.  “Push  them  too  hard,  and 
they  might  walk.”  Now,  says  Cramer, 
managers  can  operate  on  a  more  equal 
footing.  In  fact,  the  evolution  of  more- 
sophisticated  tools  allows  IS  man¬ 
agers,  who  are  used  to  focusing  on  the 
“big  picture,”  to  get  a  handle  on  the 
software,  manage  software  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  asset  and  improve  software  qual¬ 
ity  as  a  result. 

Michael  Croxton,  vice  president  for 
marketing  and  technical  operations  at 
Atlanta-based  Softlab  Inc.,  says  that 
almost  every  CIO  today  is  talking 
about  finding  better  ways  to  manage 
IT  processes  and  leverage  existing 
assets.  Softlab’s  focus  has  been  on 
providing  a  set  of  tools  to  help  man¬ 
agers  understand  the  scope,  scale  and 
functionality  of  Cobol  code  while  also 
supporting  ongoing  team  efforts  on 
maintenance.  These  tools  help  identi¬ 
fy  software  components  and  provide  a 
structure  for  managing,  controlling 
and  even  reengineering  those  compo¬ 
nents  and  their  relationships. 

Helping  managers  improve  their 
access  to  information  is  also  central 
to  the  philosophy  behind  iMETRICS, 
a  product  of  New  York-based  Compu- 
metrics.  “Executives  need  a  way  to 
get  this  kind  of  information  without 


having  a  technical  go-between,”  says 
Sidney  Finehirsh,  company  presi¬ 
dent.  But  iMETRICS  isn’t  only  for 
managers.  Rolled  out  earlier  this 
year,  Finehirsh’s  tools  for  midrange 
computers  permits  both  managers 
and  staff  to  get  current  mainframe, 
utilization,  service  and  even  net¬ 
work  performance  data. 

Compuware  Inc.,  a  Compumetrics 
customer  based  in  Farmington  Hills, 
Mich.,  and  maker  of  mainframe 
and  client/server  tools,  adopted 
iMETRICS  to  better  schedule  com¬ 
pute-intensive  operations  and  help 
develop  a  clearer  picture  of  when  to 
implement  hardware  upgrades.  “It’s 
now  much  easier  to  do  trend  analysis 
because  iMETRICS  provides  a  graph¬ 
ical  output  that  allows  management 
to  develop  a  consistent  image  of 
what  is  really  going  on,”  says  John 
Auty,  manager  of  technical  support. 

At  least  one  area  of  technology — 
networks — continues  to  defy  real 
mastery.  While  many  tool  vendors 
have  remained  focused  on  applica¬ 
tions,  networks  have  recently  been 
the  targets  of  tool-maker  attention. 
The  networking  environment  is  “a 
quagmire,  with  organizations  strain¬ 
ing  to  get  out  of  an  ad  hoc,  reactive 
management  style  and  into  a  proac¬ 
tive  way  of  doing  business,”  says 
Beverly  Dygert  of  Make  Systems 
Inc.  in  Mountain  View,  Calif.  To  help 
its  customers  do  just  that,  her  firm 
offers  a  suite  of  six  complementary 
tools  called  NetMaker  XA  for  both 
managers  and  technical  personnel. 

Make  Systems’  president,  Stephen 
Howard,  echoes  Rubin’s  notion  that 
the  task  of  IS  management  has  be¬ 
come  an  impenetrable  thicket.  Appli¬ 
cation  performance  planning  in  a 
networked  environment  is  “an  inter¬ 
section  of  black  holes,”  he  says.  “It’s 
hard  to  figure  out  why  performance 
ends  up  a  certain  way.”  And,  he  notes, 
most  firms  have  only  the  most  prim¬ 
itive  methods  for  designing  networks 
and  tracking  their  performance. 

Howard  says  that  networks  so 
vastly  multiply  the  complexity  of  sys¬ 
tem  behavior  that  traditional  manual 
design  and  management  approaches 
simply  fail  to  measure  up.  Even  auto¬ 
mated  tools  can  have  their  limits.  “It 
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is  a  classic  case  of  garbage  in,  garbage 
out,”  he  says  “Most  of  the  time  even 
baseline  information  is  absent.”  In 
short,  there  just  isn’t  enough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  dynamic  relationship 
among  network  components  when  so 
many  factors  can  change  without 
much  control  by  IS  management. 

Make  System’s  answer  has  been 
to  develop  its  own  suite  of  tools 
aimed  at  supplementing  the  “jargon 
and  gut  smarts”  of  managers  at  net¬ 
work  integration  companies  and  For¬ 
tune  500  corporations.  But,  says 
Howard,  this  is  just  a  first  step  in  an 
evolution  toward  agent-based  tech¬ 
nology  that  can  automatically,  and  it¬ 
eratively,  evolve  optimal  network 
designs  on  its  own  by  performing 
initial  setup  tasks  and  then  honing 
performance  in  response  to  actual 
use. 

Nor  has  the  desktop  been  forgot¬ 
ten.  Its  persistent  tug  on  IT  re¬ 
sources — and  its  unpredictable  im¬ 
pact  on  assets — has  convinced  Micro¬ 
soft  to  get  into  the  action.  Bob 
Taniguchi,  a  Windows  95  product 
manager  in  the  personal  systems  di¬ 
vision  of  Microsoft,  says  that  a  spe¬ 
cial  set  of  features  for  that  product, 
available  only  to  corporate  accounts, 
is  targeted  at  the  needs  of  IT  man¬ 
agement  in  particular,  giving  them 
back  increased  control  over  the 
desktop  environment. 

“Many  IS  managers  told  us  that 
they  wanted  [ways  to  regain  control] 
so  that  they  could  avoid  problems 
caused  by  end  users”  who  fiddle  with 
control  panel  features  to  the  point 
where  it  affects  system  performance, 
he  explains.  Taniguchi  says  managers 
will  also  be  able  to  more  easily  control 
access  to  data  and  applications  while 
simplifying  the  user  interface  where 
needed  and  minimize  demands  for  end 
user  support.  But  even  these  tools,  he 
says,  are  just  the  beginning.  “We  are 
really  just  building  the  plumbing  so 
that  other  vendors  can  come  along  and 
build  true  enterprise  tools,”  he  says. 

As  the  power  and  ease  of  use  of 
many  tools  continue  to  grow, 
vendors  look  to  offer  services 
that  complement  their  packages. 
“There  is  tremendous  value  in  hear¬ 


ing  from  an  outsider  how  they  com¬ 
pare  with  other  well-run  shops,”  says 
John  Thomas,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Reston,  Va. -based  Compass 
America  Inc.,  a  consulting  firm  spe¬ 
cializing  in  benchmarking.  “We  have 
[industry  comparative]  data  that  the 
individual  company  doesn’t,”  he  adds. 

“Many  customers  wrestle  with 
problems  so  complex  that  they  can 
have  trouble  implementing  a  soft¬ 
ware  solution  on  their  own,”  says 
SET  spokeswoman  Linda  Johnson. 


“Managers  have  been 
scared  to  death  of  their  own 
people.  Push  them  too  hard, 
and  they  might  walk.” 

-Bob  Cramer 


“That  has  put  SET  in  the  business  of 
not  only  providing  a  software  product 
but  of  actually  solving  problems.” 

Programart  Corp.,  based  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  offers  a  palette  of  per¬ 
formance  improvement  services  and 
do-it-yourself  tools  for  analyzing  the 
health  of  large  applications.  Bob 
Burke,  deputy  director  for  informa¬ 
tion  management  within  the  federal 
government’s  25,000-person  De¬ 
fense  Finance  and  Accounting  Ser¬ 
vice  (DFAS),  has  used  both  sides  of 
Programart  as  part  of  an  effort  to 
consolidate  resources  inherited  from 
pre-existing,  service-specific  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
“We  started  with  18  different  payroll 
systems,  and  we  are  now  down  to 
seven  and  on  our  way  to  just  two,” 
he  says.  Managing  Application  Per¬ 
formance  (MAP)  is  a  DOD  program 
based  on  Programart’ s  methodology, 
which  is  actually  called  Application 
Performance  Management,  or  APM; 
STROBE  measures  performance  and 
efficiency  characteristics  of  applica¬ 
tion  systems;  a  coupled  tool,  APM- 
power,  is  an  analytical  engine  for  ana¬ 
lyzing  STROBE  measurements. 

Burke  says  that  the  outside  help 


made  it  possible  to  effectively  re¬ 
duce  machine  utilization,  thereby 
simplifying  consolidation.  Thomas 
Graves,  Programart’s  Washington 
manager  of  DOD  projects,  says  doc¬ 
umented  savings  at  DFAS  are  now  in 
the  $10  million  range.  And,  he  adds, 
“that  is  just  the  first  iteration.” 

But  vendors  don’t  have  all  the  an¬ 
swers,  says  Gene  Plichta,  principal 
engineer  at  an  operation  of  the  In¬ 
formation  Systems  Division  of  GTE 
Government  Systems  Corp.  in  Chan¬ 
tilly,  Va.  As  a  customer  of  Make  Sys¬ 
tems,  Plichta  says  he’s  satisfied  with 
its  approach  as  far  as  it  goes.  Howev¬ 
er,  in  a  quest  to  build  a  better  support 
environment  for  setting  up  computer 
systems  and  networks  for  Uncle 
Sam,  Plichta  says  he  evaluated  more 
than  100  products.  “Since  we  couldn’t 
find  one  tool  to  do  it  all,  we  ended  up 
writing  some  of  our  own  material  to 
connect  other  tools,”  he  explains. 

Nonetheless,  most  everyone  is 
giving  a  thumbs  up  to  the  general 
trends  toward  more  robust  and  easy- 
to-use  IS  management  tools.  “I  think 
this  technology  will  become  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception,”  says  Ab¬ 
erdeen’s  Bishop.  “And  its  develop¬ 
ment  will  accelerate  through  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  decade.” 

But  the  road  will  not  be  smooth. 
Hurwitz  warns  that  the  biggest  bar¬ 
riers  are  not  technical  but  cultural. 
“People  who  don’t  think  they  can 
change  or  who  have  convinced  them¬ 
selves  that  they  are  artists  will  resist 
the  new  structure,”  she  says. 

The  ability  to  not  only  highlight 
technical  issues  but  also  help  people 
work  together  more  effectively  is 
crucial  to  what  Croxton  at  Softlab 
calls  an  “enabling  infrastructure”  ap¬ 
proach  that  has  helped  his  company 
win  customers.  “You  can  talk  about 
providing  tools  to  IS  managers  so  that 
they  can  effect  control  of  their  organi¬ 
zations,  but  the  tools  by  themselves 
won’t  do  it,”  he  says. 

SET’s  Cramer  agrees.  “We  set  out 
to  solve  a  management  problem,  but  if 
it  isn’t  culturally  acceptable — empow¬ 
ering  everyone — it  won’t  work.”  ESsl 


Alan  R.  Earls  is  a  freelance  business 
writer  based  in  Franklin,  Mass. 
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BPCS  Unix  Client/Server. 

One  solution  to  manage  your  supply  chain. 

There  are  winners  and  losers  in  all  industries. 

In  the  industrial  sector,  it's  increasingly  the  ability  to 
control  the  supply  chain  that  makes  the  difference. 

Complex  industrial  enterprises  need  the  flexibility  of  a 
software  system  that  can  quickly  and  cost-effectively  respond 
to  the  changing  needs  of  customers. 

A  system  that  can  truly  integrate  the  supply  chain  through 
inbound  and  outbound  logistics,  customer  service,  logistics 
planning,  materials  management  and  warehouse  management. 

Giving  you  the  power  to  take  time  and  cost  out  of  your 
supply  chain. 

SSA  Inc.  500  West  Madison.  Chicago.  Illinois  60661  USA.  Telephone  (312)  258  6000.  Fax  (312)  474  7500. 


That's  why  BPCS  Client/Server  is  generated  specifically  for 
Unix,  not  ported.  It's  built  on  a  proven  scaleable  architecture  that's 
unique  to  the  industrial  sector.  And  unlike  some  solutions,  BPCS 
can  enable  fast,  efficient  implementation. 

Because  the  faster  BPCS  Unix  Client/Server  is  implemented, 
the  sooner  you'll  increase  your  competitive  edge. 

The  world's  major  corporations  are  using  SSA  products 
and  global  support  in  over  7000  sites  in 
more  than  70  countries. 

Shouldn't  we  be  talking? 

ONE  SOLUTION  FOR  THE  TOTAL  ENTERPRISE 


SSA 


©  1995  M  C  Escher/Cordon  Art  -  Baarn  -  Holland  All  rights  reserved  ©  1995  System  Software  Associates,  Inc.  BPCS  is  a  trademark  of  SSA.  Unix  is  a  trademark  of  Unix  Systems  Laboratories,  Inc  Windows  is  a  trademark  of  the  Microsoft  Corporation. 
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This  concludes  your  training  in 
00  programming  with  VisualAge. 


No  ones  debating  the  benefits  of  object- 
oriented  programming.  The  only  question  is 
whether  it’s  worth  the  time  and  money  it 
would  cost  to  implement. 

With  VisualAge, M  the  question  may  be 
irrelevant.  Because  its  simplicity  can  eas  iiy 
remove  the  barriers  between  you  and  the  fast 
development  of 

object-oriented  Can  your  s  o  f  t  w 

applications. 

VisualAge  is  light  years  beyond  mere  GUI 
builders.  It’s  a  graphical  environment  that  takes 
you  through  the  entire  process,  from  interface 
design  to  working  application.  As  InfoWorld 
puts  it,  “a  masterpiece  of  visual  programming.” 

With  the  C++  edition,  you  work  with 
“parts”  from  IBM’s  Open  Class 
Library,  creating  visual  links 
between  them.  They’re  easy  to 
modify  and  compliant  with  stan¬ 
dards,  so  they  can  be  used  across 


platforms,  from  PCs  to  the  biggest  servers. 

When  your  project  is  complete,  you’ve 
created  an  application  with  industry-standard 
code  (C++  or  Smalltalk).  And  in  a  fraction  of 
the  traditional  development  time,  you’re  ready 
to  deploy  a  true  object-oriented  application, 
with  solid  components  that  can  easily  be  used 

over  and  over  in 
are  do  this?  future  projects. 

Of  course,  your 
full  00  solution  requires  even  more.  That’s 
why  IBM  offers  more  00  products,  consulting, 
education  and  services  than  any  other  software 
company.  To  quickly  take  advantage  of  00 
technology,  call  1  800  IBM-3333  ext.  GA  070 
or  visit  http://www.software.ibm.com.  You’ll 
find  that  you’ve  been  in  training  for 
VisualAge  all  your  life. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet1 


In  Canada,  please  call  1  800  565-SW4U.  Outside  Ncrth  America,  please  cnntact  ynur  local  IBM  office.  The  IBM  home  page  is  located  at  http://www.ibm.com.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  and  VisualAge  and  Solutions  for  a  small  planet  are  trademarks  of  the 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  All  other  company  and/or  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©  1995  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


REPORTER  S  NOTEBOOK 


A  Continental  Conference 


Judging  by  the 
experiences  they  shared 
at  a  meeting  in  Brussels, 
European  IS  executives 
aren’t  so  different 
after  all 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 


CIO  Communications’  first  con¬ 
ference  on  foreign  soil,  the 
CIO  European  Symposium 
held  in  Brussels  this  June, 
was  an  acknowledgment  of 
two  things.  First,  our  readers’  IT 
purview  increasingly  extends  beyond 
American  boundaries.  Second,  Euro¬ 
pean  IS  leaders,  once  felt  to  be  a  bit  off 
the  pace  compared  with  their  U.S. 
counterparts,  are  in  fact  frequently 
grappling  with  the  same  business  and 
technology  issues  and 
share  the  same  missions, 
outlook,  business  savvy 
and  challenges  as  their 
New  World  brethren 
(though  the  limitations 
imposed  by  telephone 
companies  seems  to  be 
a  vexation  peculiar  to 
overseas  CIOs). 

The  two-day  sym¬ 
posium  drew  more 
than  100  attendees  to 
the  Belgian  capital 
from  across  Western 
Europe,  many  eager  to 
encounter  venerable  cor¬ 
porate  management  icon 
Peter  Drucker  for  the  first 
time  and  to  discuss  the 
symposium’s  case  study 
with  Michael  J.  Earl,  the 
London  Business  School’s 
Andersen  Consulting  pro¬ 
fessor  of  information  man¬ 
agement,  who  served  as 
conference  moderator  as 
well  as  case  study  leader. 
Evidence  of  the  simi¬ 
larities  between  European  and  U.S. 
CIOs  came  through  in  the  case  study 
exercise,  which  dominated  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  conference.  The  Lon- 


CIOs  network  at  a  19th  century  chateau  (top); 

MICHAEL  EARL  and  PETER  DRUCKER  share 
the  stage  (middle);  CASE  STUDY  group  debates 
IT  moves  of  British  Petroleum. 


don  Business  School  case,  on  the 
transformation  of  the  IS  function  at 
British  Petroleum  Exploration  (BPX), 
was  a  focal  point  for  debate  among 
the  attendees,  who  broke  into  small 
workgroups  for  the  exercise. 

Through  acquisitions  in  the  1980s, 
BPX  grew  to  encompass  the  explo¬ 
ration  and  production  facilities  of 
three  companies.  By  the  close  of  the 
decade,  with  existing  production 
sites  peaking  and  prices  falling,  the 
outlook  for  the  business  was  turning 
grim.  BPX  decided  to  “rationalize” 
by  downsizing  the  merged  business¬ 
es  with  a  goal  of  excising  40  percent 
of  costs.  For  IS,  that  meant  reducing 
applications  from  950  in  1989  to  450 
by  1993.  At  the  same  time,  its  appli¬ 
cations  budget  was  cut  from  $355 
million  to  $110  million  and  IS  staffing 
from  1,100  to  250.  The  firm  out¬ 
sourced  the  bulk  of  IT  operations  to  a 
vendor  triumvirate. 

In  discussing  the  case,  several  IT 
chiefs  proposed  that  BPX,  in  radically 
downsizing  and  outsourcing,  risked 
crippling  its  ability  to  add  value  to  the 
enterprise  and  respond  to  unexpect¬ 
ed  business  needs  or  opportunities. 
Extrapolating  BPX’s  actions,  some 
attendees  concluded  that  the  firm 
might  as  well  divest  the  IT  function 
completely.  Other  critics  saw  the  bulk 
of  the  BPX  effort  as  IS  rationalization 
rather  than  true  transformation.  Such 
consolidation,  while  extreme,  is  rela¬ 
tively  straightforward  and  part  of  ev¬ 
ery  CIO’s  mandate.  The  real  chal¬ 
lenge  would  come  from  increasing 
IS’s  contribution  to  the  business, 
something  that  still  largely  lies  ahead 
for  BPX,  the  workgroups  concluded. 

Some  attendees  sought  to  distance 
their  own  actions  from  BPX’s,  noting 
that  they  and  their  companies  are  fol¬ 
lowing  a  different  path — one  that 
should  sound  familiar  to  U.S.  CIOs. 
They  are  focusing  more  on  aligning 
IS  strategy  with  the  business,  using 
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IS  to  achieve  business  objectives  and 
ensuring  an  infrastructure  that  al¬ 
lows  organizational  flexibility. 

After  the  workgroups  presented 
their  findings  on  the  case,  James 
Hood,  BPX  Group  IT  leader,  gamely 
took  the  hot  seat  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  and  criticisms  and  shed  light 
on  the  realities  of  the  transforma¬ 
tion.  First,  he  admitted,  there  was  no 
grand  plan  for  IS  restructuring.  It 
all  happened  a  bit  at  a  time  as  a  re¬ 
lationship  developed  between  the 
BPX  CEO  and  IS  chief. 

Hood  took  exception  to  the 
contention  that  IS  had  not 
added  value  through  the  trans¬ 
formation.  “We  changed  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  to  one  where  every¬ 
one  has  connectivity,  everyone 
uses  e-mail,”  Hood  said.  “It 
has  hugely  improved  the  way 
people  work,  even  though  it 
was  put  in  to  reduce  cost.” 

Hood  noted  that  achieving 
the  expected  benefits  of  out¬ 
sourcing  has  been  a  trial.  Part 
of  the  reason  is  that  the  ven¬ 
dor  reps  BPX  negotiated  ser¬ 
vices  with  aren’t  the  same 
ones  involved  with  providing 
the  services.  Now  BPX  is  trying  to 
encourage  the  outsourcing  vendors 
to  reengineer  the  way  they  supply 
IT  services. 

Discussions  of  outsourcing  IS  de¬ 
partments  usually  bring  up  the 
point  of  the  future  role  of  the 
CIO,  and  European  IS  leaders  are  ea¬ 
ger  to  speculate  on  this  subject. 
Many  attendees  favored  the  popular 
U.S.  view  that  their  role  will  shift  to¬ 
ward  a  strategic  focus  rather  than  a 
service  orientation.  CIOs  will  also 
have  to  maintain  a  cross-enterprise 
perspective  and  act  as  internal  con¬ 
sultants  and  infrastructure  stewards, 
they  predicted. 

Professor  Earl  capped  the  case  dis¬ 
cussion  by  sharing  insights  gleaned 
from  his  studies  of  why  some  CIOs 
survive  in  the  job  and  others  do  not. 
He  described  types  of  behaviors  that 
appear  to  contribute  to  the  success  or 
downfall  of  IS  directors.  Some  nonsur¬ 
vivors  clash  with  corporate  executives 
over  the  need  for  long-term  architec¬ 


ture  planning  versus  quick-payback  IT 
projects.  Others  succumb  because 
they  take  on  too  large  a  portfolio  of 
systems  projects.  Still  others  are  vul¬ 
nerable  because  they  are  perceived  as 
technology  specialists  with  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  role  in  the  business. 

Earl  also  identified  a  set  of  behav¬ 
iors  that  can  help  ensure  success: 

■  Obsessively  and  continuously  fo¬ 
cusing  on  business  imperatives 

■  Interpreting  external  IT  success 
stories 


■  Ensuring  an  IS  performance  track 
record 

■  Concentrating  IS  development  on 
a  few  key  projects  and  eschewing 
portfolios 

■  Playing  a  transformation  role 

■  Contributing  to  the  business  think¬ 
ing 

Lest  anyone  think  that  the  entire 
symposium  was  an  exercise  in  CIO 
navel  gazing,  Peter  F.  Drucker, 
Clarke  professor  of  social  science 
and  management  at  the  Claremont 
Graduate  School  in  California,  of¬ 
fered  a  wider  perspective — the  role 
of  Europe  in  the  global  economy. 
The  fact  is,  Drucker  said,  the  vaunt¬ 
ed  European  Economic  Union  has 
been  a  severe  disappointment.  “Eu¬ 
rope  has  frittered  away  its  opportu¬ 
nities  and  lost  position  in  the  world 
economy  pretty  seriously,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  Japan’s  share  of  world  manu¬ 
facturing  has  gone  up  to  22  percent 
from  10  percent  in  the  early  1980s, 
and  that  came  almost  entirely  out  of 
Europe’s  hide.  The  problem  is  that 


the  EU  is  becoming  irrelevant,  as 
are  NAFTA  and  other  regional  eco¬ 
nomic  alliances. 

“Regionalism  is  no  longer  the  driv¬ 
ing  economic  force,”  Drucker  argued. 
The  controlling  factor  is  now  domes¬ 
tic  policies.  “Every  single  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  developed  country  will  have 
to  change  its  assumptions  and  basic 
policies  in  controlling  money  because 
the  global  economy  is  not  willing  to 
support  a  country  that  has  to  finance 
itself  by  foreign  borrowing.”  The  wel¬ 
fare  state  and  the  deficits  it  cre¬ 
ates  will  have  to  be  dealt  with 
before  Europe  and  other  eco¬ 
nomies  can  prosper. 

On  the  positive  side,  Druck¬ 
er  noted  that  Europe  has  the 
inherent  ability  to  compete 
globally  because  of  its  tremen¬ 
dous  knowledge  of  fairly  nar¬ 
row  technologies  and  markets, 
such  as  Northern  Italy  in  shoes 
and  Antwerp  in  diamonds.  “But 
you  have  a  very  great  problem 
in  over-regulation,  particularly 
in  the  social  sector,  and  over¬ 
protection  in  the  financial  sec¬ 
tor,”  he  added. 

What  are  the  implications 
for  IS?  In  the  new  world  economy, 
money  increasingly  becomes  infor¬ 
mation,  and  accounting  as  a  practice 
is  more  of  an  information  science. 
Yet  IS  and  accounting  people  typical¬ 
ly  know  nothing  about  each  other’s 
functions.  That  needs  to  change,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Drucker.  “By  2010,  the 
CIO  will  be  in  charge  of  both  ac¬ 
counting  and  technology,”  he  predict¬ 
ed.  “We’ll  have  to  learn  to  bring  the 
two  together.” 

Drucker  closed  by  echoing  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  many  of  the  European  IS 
leaders  in  attendance  on  the  evolving 
role  of  IS.  “It  can’t  remain  a  support 
function,”  he  contended.  “It  must  be¬ 
come  a  business  function.”  IS  must  be 
the  department  that  supplies  vision, 
concepts  and  understanding  of  what 
information  means  to  particular  busi¬ 
ness  functions.  “We  are  at  the  end  of 
the  tool-making  period  and  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  tool-using  period.” 

CIO’s  next  European  conference 
will  be  held  in  June  1996;  the  loca¬ 
tion  has  yet  to  be  determined.  BE] 
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Aii  Idea  Without  R<j/D  Simply  Won’t  Fly. 


At  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  we  champion  ideas  tliat  make  a  difference  to 


our  customers.  Ideas  we  re  willing  to  back  witli  over  $1.2  billion  in  research 


and  development  in  the  past  five  years  alone.  Which  means  customers  for  our 


personal  computer  and  communications  microchips  can  rest  assured  that 


when  they  buckle  up  and  taxi  down  the  runway  with  AMD,  their  performance 


curves  are  going  to  soar.  These  days,  you  simply  can’t  afford  to  invest  in  a 


computer  or  communications  system  unless  it  has  the  power  to  launch  you  into 


the  future.  That’s  why  we  will  continue  to  invest  our  resources  in  one  vision: 


Ii  it’  s  a  good  idea.  If  it  makes  a  difference.  Run  witli  it. 


AM  D  B 


1-800-222-9323  Internet:  http://www.amd.com 
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How  The  Company 
That  Upgrades  Your  People 
Can  Help  Y)ii  Upgrade 
Y)ur  Whole  Company. 


Our  technical  training  keeps 
developers  current  —  and 
your  company  competitive. 


Multimedia-based  courseware  We  can  also  help  you  jump  into 

brings  our  proven  training  Windows  95  without  missing  a  beat, 

methods  to  the  desktop. 


A 


„0 


Struggling  with  new  software?  One 
day  of  our  instructor-led  training 
can  increase  productivity  30%. 


Looking  for  one  company 
to  handle  all  your  training? 
We're  the  logical  choice. 


A/etworks,  groupware,  user 
productivity  -  they  all  have  a  direct 
impact  on  your  company’s  competi¬ 
tive  position.  That’s  why  ExecuTrain 
offers  the  Total  Training  Solution. 

It  includes  a  wide  array  of 
instructor-led  courses  on  today’s  most 
popular  software.  Plus  interactive 
multimedia  training  using  the  same 
proven  courseware  and  methodology 
as  our  instructor-led  classes.  And  our 


expert  technical  training  gives  your 
development  staff  the  new  skills  they 
need  to  work  efficiently  in  today’s 
fast-paced,  decentralized  environment. 

But  the  total  solution  doesn’t  stop 
there.  We  provide  customized  courses 
that  fit  your  special  needs.  Course 
development  for  your  proprietary 
software.  Free  phone  support  for 
instructor-led  desktop  applications 
courses.  A  full  money-back  guarantee. 


And  consistent,  quality  training  at 
more  than  135  locations  worldwide. 

So  no  matter  where  you  are,  you 
can  upgrade  your  entire  company  by 
working  with  just  one  company: 

^ExecuTrain. 

The  Computer  Training  Leader 

1-800-535-9479  x903 


©  1995  ExecuTrain  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved.  ExecuTrain  is  a  registered  trademark  of  ExecuTrain  Corporation. 


WORKING  SMART 


Universal  E-mail 


Mail  hubs  help  Honeywell 
divisions  cross  intracompany 
boundaries  while  preserving 
their  autonomy 

fhen  companies  forge  new 
working  relationships 
among  formerly  disparate 
groups,  many  find  their 
electronic-mail  systems 
need  some  fine-tuning. 

But  when  Honeywell  Inc. 
pledged  to  embrace  cross¬ 
functional  teams,  it  discov¬ 
ered  a  bit  more  of  a  mess 
than  most.  Over  the  years,  more 
than  20  e-mail  systems  had  found 
their  way  into  the  company’s  three 
divisions,  which  encompass  nearly 
50,000  employees  in  95  countries. 

Although  standardization  was 
needed,  Honeywell  was  loathe  to 
toss  out  existing  systems  and  im¬ 
pose  a  costly  new  process  on  its 
highly  decentralized  divisions.  The 
Minneapolis-based  maker  of  indus¬ 
trial,  aviation,  home  and  building 
control  systems  instead  chose  to 
streamline  and  then  connect  all  of 
its  e-mail  systems. 

“Honeywell  has  very  strong  and 
autonomous  business  units,  and 
they  had  a  classic  communications 
fragmentation,”  explains  Don  Park¬ 
er,  an  account  executive  at  Control 
Data  Systems  Inc.,  the  Arden  Hills, 
Minn.,  electronic  messaging  integra¬ 
tor  that  eventually  won  the  contract 
to  handle  Honeywell’s  e-mail  needs. 
Although  Honeywell  has  a  corporate 
IS  department,  it  isn’t  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  regional  and  local  busi¬ 
ness  groups  scattered  worldwide. 
“There  was  no  enterprisewide  strat¬ 
egy,  and  there  were  pockets  where 
[workgroups]  couldn’t  communicate 
with  one  another.” 

In  late  1991,  a  new  CIO  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  new  IT  managers  joined 


the  company,  and  all  were  dismayed 
to  find  no  common  mail  directory  to 
allow  mail  exchange  among  divisions. 
A  companywide  survey  revealed  that 
Honeywell  was  using  22  different 
mail  installations,  including  Microsoft 
Mail,  various  Unix-based  systems, 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  and  Macin¬ 
tosh  products,  and  LAN-based  prod¬ 
ucts  from  Novell  and  Banyan. 

Armed  with  the  survey  results, 

IT  managers  at  headquarters  hired 
Bill  McGarry  as  Honeywell’s  man¬ 
ager  of  technology  integration.  Mc¬ 
Garry  formed  an  electronic  messag¬ 
ing  steering  committee,  which 
developed  a  three-pronged  strategy 
to  reduce  the  number  of  supported 
mail  technologies,  provide  reliable 
transport  and  interconnectivity 
among  the  remaining  technologies, 
and  develop  and  deploy  a  common 
directory  to  facilitate  and  encourage 
interdepartmental  sharing. 

The  committee  chose  to  stan¬ 
dardize  on  a  range  of  technologies 
that  would  still  allow  business  units 
to  choose  a  mail  system  tailored  to 
their  work  needs  and  hardware  re¬ 
quirements.  Honeywell  now  sup¬ 
ports  six  basic  mail  systems — 
Microsoft  Mail  for  PCs,  Microsoft 
Mail  for  Macintosh, 

Z-Mail,  All-In- 1 
Mail,  Unix  mail  and 
Mapper  Mail — 
which  run  on  one 
of  three  mail  stan¬ 
dards — X.400, 

SMTP  (simple  mail 
transfer  protocol), 
or  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  proprietary 
protocols. 

Next,  Honeywell 
put  out  an  RFP  for 
a  mail  switch  to  in¬ 
terconnect  those 
six  mail  systems 
globally.  The  com¬ 
pany  chose  Control 
Data’s  MaiPHub, 


which  comprises  X.400  message 
handling  and  an  X.500  directory  for 
all  mail  addresses.  The  mail-hub  sys¬ 
tem  runs  on  five  Sun  Microsystems 
Inc.  servers  worldwide. 

Control  Data  installed  an  Apple- 
Talk  gateway  for  Macintosh  clients 
and  integrated  existing  X.400  and 
SMTP  systems  into  its  MaiPHub.  To 
accommodate  several  thousand  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Mail  users  who  had  required 
330  separate  post  offices,  Control  Da¬ 
ta  integrated  the  Microsoft  messag¬ 
ing  environment  into  the  standards- 
based  X.400  infrastructure. 

Control  Data  also  manages  and 
monitors  the  e-mail  system  around 
the  clock.  This  arrangement — the 
first  of  its  kind  for  Control  Data — 
was  proposed  by  Honeywell.  “Con¬ 
trol  Data’s  bid  was  not  a  service  bid, 
but  we  preferred  to  buy  service 
rather  than  put  a  system  and  person¬ 
nel  into  place,”  explains  McGarry. 

As  more  business  units  are  added 
to  the  system,  McGarry  says  mail  is 
becoming  an  embedded  business  pro¬ 
cess.  Paper  and  voice-mail  traffic  has 
shifted  to  the  e-mail  system,  and 
some  groups  are  testing  mail-enabled 
applications  such  as  scheduling. 

“Success  is  measured  when 
something  goes  wrong  in  the  mail 
environment,”  he  says.  “Customers 
call  up  and  scream,  so  we  know 
they’re  viewing  it  as  a  mission-criti¬ 
cal  application.”  -Tracy  Mayor 


Tracy  Mayor  is  a  freelance  writer  and 
editor  based  in  Beverly,  Mass. 


VITAL  STATISTICS 


Organization:  Honeywell  Inc.,  Minneapolis 

Application:  Global  e-mail  hub  and  directory 

Sponsor:  Bill  McGarry,  technology  integration  manager 

Technologies:  Control  Data  Systems  Inc.’s  Mail*Hub 
software;  X.400,  SMTP  and  Microsoft  Mail  gateways; 
Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  Sparcstation  servers;  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  OpenView  network  monitoring  software 

Scope:  38,000  e-mail,  users  in  95  countries 

Objective:  Develop  a  single  mail  directory  to  facilitate 
communication  among  business  groups  worldwide 

Payoff:  Integration  of  e-mail  into  business  processes, 
increased  sharing  of  business  knowledge  among 
workgroups,  reduced  paper  and  voice-mail  traffic, 
improved  internal  awareness  of  company  issues 
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Thanks  to  Sprint  Business, 
Rail  Europe  increased  its  speed 
to  256  kilobits  per  second. 


Real  Problem.  Rail  Europe,  the  exclusive  sales 
agent  for  most  European  railways,  needed  a  way  to  offer  their 
huge  database  of  schedule  and  fare  information  to  travel 
agents  all  over  the  world. 

Real  Solution.  Sprint  Business  put  them  on  track  with  SprintNet,^ 
the  world’s  largest  public  data  network,  with  access  from  45  countries. 
What’s  more,  with  X  .25  packet  switching  and  highly  reliable  access 
at  up  to  256kbps,  Rail  Europe  has  quickly  become  the  only  stop  for 
thousands  of  travel  agents  in  the  U.S.,  and  as  far  away  as  Japan  and  Australia. 
All  they  need  is  a  PC  and  the  price  of  a  local  call  to  book  virtually 
any  train  in  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  24  hours  a  day. 

Sprint  Business  technology  helped  Rail  Europe. 

Let  us  help  your  business  do  more  business. 


® 


Sprint. 

Business 


1-800-669-4700 


©1995  Sprint  Communications  Company  L.P. 


TO  DELL'S  NEW 
COAST  TO  COAST 


DELL  LATITUDE 

Dependable  Notebooks 
With  Superior  Battery  Life 


DELL  LATITUDE™ XPi 

90MHz  PENTIUM  PROCESSOR 

•  10.4”  Active  Matrix 
Color  Display 

•  16MB  RAM/810MB 
Removable  HDD 

•  3  Year  Extended  Warranty* 

$5399*  Product  Code  #600112 

♦Single  unit  promotional  price. 


DELL  LATITUDE  XPi 

75MHz  PENTIUM  PROCESSOR 

•  10.4"  Dual  Scan 
Color  Display 

•  8MB  RAM/340  MB 
Removable  HDD 

•  3  Year  Extended  Warrantyt 

$3199*  Product  Code  #600101 

♦Single  unit  promotional  price. 


"The  VeriTest  Cross-Country  v2.0  test  simulates  typical  executive  use  of  Microsoft  Office®  applications  in  Microsoft  Windows®  v3.11  during  an  airplane  flight. 
Power  management  was  enabled  and  8MB  of  RAM  was  installed.  VeriTest,  inc.  is  located  in  Santa  Monica.  CA.  TFor  a  complete  copy  of  our  Limited  Warranties, 
please  write  to  Dell  USA  L.P.,  2214  W.  Braker  Lane.  Bldg  3,  Austin,  TX  78758.  Prices  and  specifications  valid  in  the  U  S.  only  and  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Pentium  and  the  Pentium  processor  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  ©1995  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


If  airplanes  had  electrical  outlets, 
it  wouldn't  matter  so  much  that  most 
Pentium®  processor-based  notebooks 
only  last  an  hour  or  two.  But  when 
your  users  are  on  the  road,  in  the  air, 
or  in  the  field,  they  need  more. 

Introducing  the  Dell  Latitude  XPi. 
The  first  Pentium  processor-based 
notebook  that  can  last  from  take-off  to 
touch-down.  Coast  to  coast. 

Thanks  to  Dell's  smart  Lithium  Ion 
battery  and  power  management  (not 
to  mention  Intel's  new  LM  Pentium 
chip),  the  Latitude  XPi  P75  dual  scan 
notebook  lasted  an  average  of  4  hours 
and  40  minutes  in  "Cross-Country",M 
tests  run  by  VeriTest,  inc.,  a  leading 
independent  test  lab!  That's  LA  to  New 
York,  no  problem.  Of  course,  actual 
battery  life  will  vary  depending  on 
configuration  and  nature  of  use. 

Your  users  don't  have  to  sacrifice 
the  battery  life  they  need  to  get  the 
power  they  want.  Call  our  national 
account  team  to  try  the  Pentium 
processor-based  notebook  that  can 
last  from  coast  to  coast. 

D0LL 

(800)626-9526 

http://www.us.dell.com/ 
Keycode  #13008 


